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Seminary Chronicle 


ORDINATIONS 

Clements, Andrew, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Grace Bishop Boris of 
Chicago, on July 23, 1983, at SS Peter and Paul Church, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Clements, Dn Andrew, to the Holy Priesthood, by His Grace Bishop Boris 
of Chicago, on August 21, 1983, at St. John the Baptist Church, Warren, 
Ohio. 

Doroszkiewicz, Dn Basil, to the Holy Priesthood, by His Beatitude Metro¬ 
politan Theodosius, on September 14, 1983, at St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Chapel. 

Yavornitzky, Dn Andrew, to the Holy Priesthood, by His Grace Bishop 
Boris of Chicago, on September 25, 1983, at St Panteleimon Church, 
Argo, Illinois. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 

The annual Liturgical Institute of Music and Pastoral Practice was held 
at the Seminary, June 19-24. The keynote lectures on the theme of “con¬ 
version” were given by Fr Alexander Schmemann, the Seminary dean, and 
Bishop Dmitri of the Diocese of the South of the oca. A special workshop 
concerning practical programs on conversion in the local parish was presented 
by Fr Anthony Scott, pastor of St George Church in Wichita, Kansas and 
president of the Alumni Association. More than eighty-five persons were 
registered for the five-day institute, including pastors, teachers, choir directors, 
church readers, military chaplains and laypersons in various professions, such 
as medical doctors, therapists and college professors. 

The seminary faculty in the areas of music, pastoral theology, scripture 
and liturgies conducted classes in their respective areas on the main theme. In 
addition to biblical studies, there were lectures and discussions on the liturgical 
rites of conversion and the meaning of conversion in contemporary American 
society. 

In the area of music, the usual courses of basic conducting skills were 
offered, together with advanced seminars on musical translation and composi¬ 
tion. Two choirs were formed for the celebration of the Vigil and Divine 
Liturgy for the Feast of the Nativity of St John the Baptist, as well as for 
the daily services that were held during the institute. 
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The faculty continued to be involved not only in the regular academic 
program of the Seminary but in a variety of academic, pastoral and publica¬ 
tion activities. At the meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society of America, 
held at Holy Cross Orthodox School of Theology (August 30-31), Professor 
Veselin Kesich was elected president of the society and Fr Paul Lazor was 
reelected secretary. The meeting was devoted to a discussion of the wcc 
Faith and Order Document on “Baptism, Eucharist and the Ministry.” Fr 
Thomas Hopko read a paper on the document. 

At the Convention of the Antiochian Archdiocese in Toronto, Ontario 
(July 24-30), Fr Alexander Schmemann, Dean of the Seminary, was given 
the Anthony Award and addressed the gathering. At the same convention, 
Fr John Meyendorff led two seminars for clergy on theological topics. Fr 
Joseph Allen, who since January 1983 holds the position of Vicar-General of 
the Antiochian Archdiocese, addressed the All-American Council of the oca 
on behalf of Metropolitan Philip (August 25). 

Several faculty members, particularly Frs Allen, Glagolev and Hopko, 
spoke on issues of pastoral and spiritual importance in parishes, at clergy 
meetings or at spiritual renewal conferences of the Antiochian, Greek and 
oca jurisdictions. The New Life Company in Wayne, N.J. published several 
cassettes of talks by Fr Hopko on Orthodox theology. 

Fr Thomas Hopko was appointed for the Fall Semester 1983 as Adjunct 
Associate Professor of Religion at Columbia University, where he is giving 
two courses on Eastern Orthodox studies. 

Fr John Meyendorff delivered a lecture on “The Fathers and Greek 
Philosophy” at the Orthodox Center of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, Cham- 
besy, Switzerland, on June 1. The lecture was part of a three-week theological 
seminar, which was attended also by three students of the Seminary—Kostas 
Sarantidis and Lawrence and Elizabeth Ann Margitich. 

Fr Meyendorffs book St, Gregory Palamas and Orthodox Spirituality 
was published in modem Greek (Athens: Akritas 1983) and in Serbian 
(Belgrade: Orthodox Theological Faculty, Fund of Khilendar 1983). His 
book Marriage in Orthodox Perspective also appeared in modem Greek 
(Athens: Metropolitanate of Thebes and Livadeia 1983). 



Notes on Contributors 


Fr Robert M. Arida is the pastor of Holy Assumption Church, Stamford, 
Conn. 

John H. Erickson is Instructor of Canon Law and Church History at the 
Seminary. 

Paul D. Garrett is the librarian at the Seminary, and the author of studies 
on the Orthodox mission in Alaska. 

Fr Jerzy Klinger (tl976) was Professor of Scripture in the Orthodox section 
of the Christian Theological Academy, Warsaw, Poland. 

Veselin Kesich is Professor of New Testament at the Seminary. 

Aristeides Papadakis is Associate Professor of History, University of Mary¬ 
land, Baltimore County. 

Gregory Thetford is a student in the Master of Divinity program at the 
Seminary. 

David Weaver earned a Master of Theology degree at the Seminary in May 
1983. 
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THE WINTER PASCHA 

Thomas Hopko 

The paschal character of the Orthodox Church’s celebration of Christmas— 
the appearance in the flesh of God’s Only-begotten Son—is the inspiration 
for this series of forty meditations on the Christmas-Epiphany season. Begin¬ 
ning with advent and ending with the feast of the Meeting of Our Lord, 
the author reveals and reflects upon the meaning of Christ’s coming for 
human life in the world. Based upon scriptural and liturgical texts, this is an 
illuminating and inspiring preparation for the feasts constituting the “Winter 
Pascha.” 

ISBN 0-88141-025-X Available in Spring $4.95 


PAVEL FLORENSKY: 

THE METAPHYSICS OF LOVE 

Robert Slesinski 

Fr Pavel Florensky best incarnates, in both his personality and speculative 
output, the spirit of the religious renaissance that occurred in Russia just 
prior to the revolution. His masterwork The Pillar and Foundation of Truth , 
which proved so influential and left an indelible mark on Russian religious 
thought, receives a thorough critical-interpretative analysis in this volume. 
Slesinski makes this work of the respected priest-theologian, mathematician 
and engineer accessible for the first time to the English-speaking world. 

ISBN 0-88141-03202 Available in December $10.95 

THE BYZANTINE COMMONWEALTH 
Eastern Europe, 500-1453 

Dimitri Obolensky 

Throughout much of the Middle Ages, the Balkans, Russia, Romania and 
the lands on either side of the middle Danube lay within the orbit of Byzantine 
influence. By discussing the political, economic, ecclesiastical and cultural 
relations that existed between the empire and the peoples of Eastern Europe, 
Prof. Obolensky shows how this community of nations came to share and 
contribute to a common cultural tradition that included the profession of 
Orthodox Christianity, the recognition of the supranational authority of the 
Byzantine emperor and an appreciation of the techniques and achievements 
of Byzantine literature and art. 

10 Maps, 54 Illustrations 

ISBN 0-913836-98-2 560pp Available in November $12.95 

COURAGE TO PRAY 

Metropolitan Anthony of Sourozh and Georges LeFebvre 

The two authors of this book approach the subject of prayer in different 
ways. Metropolitan Anthony, whose deep spirituality and writings on prayer 
have benefitted many, approaches the subject from the context of scripture 
and the spiritual tradition, and reveals his profound acquaintance with the 
true conflicts and aspirations that are at the root of man’s spiritual being. 
Georges LeFebvre complements this by providing a support and guide for 
our effort in prayer, that we may be enabled to come closer to God’s 
mystery and live by it. 

ISBN 0-88141-031-4 123pp Available in December $3.95 
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The Orthodox Canonical Tradition* 


John H. Erickson 


Few words occur more frequently in inter-Orthodox debate on 
ecclesiology than “canonical”—except perhaps “uncanonical.” All 
parties constantly refer to “canons” and to “canon law,” though 
seldom with any sensitivity to or awareness of the nature and history 
of the Orthodox canonical tradition itself. As a result, misconcep¬ 
tions abound. On the one hand, many people profess a great venera¬ 
tion for the sacred canons, as though the Pedalion fell from heaven 
on Pentecost, along with the Typikon and other such vital com¬ 
pendia of rules and regulations; and they look to the canons for 
guidance in every detail of church life. On the other hand, there 
are some who have an absolute aversion to canon law. For them, 
canon law is something to be gotten around, an arbitrary system of 
rules and regulations at best irrelevant to the pastoral task and even 
to Christianity itself, but more often positively detrimental. 

The approaches of the legalist and the anarchist—if they may 
be so labeled—at first glance appear to be mutually exclusive. But 
in fact they share certain features. They have the same understand¬ 
ing, or rather misunderstanding, of what the canons of the Church 
are, and this misunderstanding in turn is based upon a misunder¬ 
standing of the nature and task of the Church itself. 

Certainly the legalist is subtly but surely reducing the Church 
to a mere institution. He sees it as a kind of club—like the Benevolent 
and Paternal Order of Elks or the League of Women Voters—or 
as the spiritual equivalent of a political unit—like the United States 
of America or the City of Yonkers. He sees the canons in turn as 
the constitution, by-laws and other regulations proper to this 
institution. They define the power structure and the competence of 
the various offices; they indicate the rights and duties of members. 
Thus, a person is seen as acquiring “membership” in the Church 

* Originally presented as a lecture to the annual Priests’ Seminar of the 
Orthodox Church of Finland, Kupio, September 1982. 
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through the sacraments of baptism and chrismation, provided these 
are validly administered; and as long as he remains “in good stand¬ 
ing” he is entitled to certain benefits: he may be married in the 
Church; he may have his home blessed with holy water at Epiphany 
and his basket of sausages and fancy breads blessed at Easter; he 
may receive a Christian burial and prayers for the repose of his 
soul upon departing this life. All this and more: he becomes eligi¬ 
ble, as it were, for membership in the kingdom of heaven. But there 
are certain requirements that must be met. Not too many years ago, 
the faithful would typically be reminded each Lent of the import¬ 
ance of fulfilling their “annual obligation” of confession and com¬ 
munion. And there are certain rather arbitrary rules governing 
behavior and procedures that must be followed. Thus, a member of 
the Orthodox Church may marry once, twice and, in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, thrice; but never four times. 

This sketch of the legalist’s understanding of the Church is, 
to be sure, exaggerated. Virtually everyone would admit in principle 
that the Church is not just another club or political entity. It is, 
after all, distinguished by its exalted Founder. Few know or care 
who founded this or that fraternal organization. While we do speak 
of the “founding fathers” of our country, we do not accord them 
the honors due the Founder of the Church, Jesus Christ. Further, 
the Church is distinguished by its exalted purpose. It offers man 
forgiveness of sins, salvation, eternal life—not just good fellowship 
or the chance to promote a worthy cause or the myriad benefits of 
the welfare state. Yet even if the Church’s exalted Founder and 
purpose are duly acknowledged, there is still something lacking in 
this approach. The Church is still seen above all as an institution, 
as a society that operates in much the same way as other societies, 
even though it may be incomparably superior to them. It is seen in 
terms of its organization, its structure, while its purpose is ignored 
or misconstrued. After all, man is called to communion with God, 
not just to have a valid baptism, a nice church wedding and finally 
memorial services on the ninth day, the fortieth day and the anni¬ 
versaries of his death. Man is called to participation in God, to be 
by participation what God is by nature, so that even the salvation 
offered by the Church is not just so many doses of this grace or that, 
duly administered through proper channels. It is not some external 
benefit, whether for this life or the next; much less is it a reward 
for following all the rules and regulations. It is above all a living 
personal relationship with God; it is life that is truly life because it 
is participation in the divine life itself, because it is a life of com¬ 
munion. 
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We must beware, therefore, of the misconceptions of legalism. 
But what of that other position, which for the sake of convenience 
we labeled anarchism? As suggested earlier, many regard canon 
law as utterly alien to the spirit of the New Testament and to that 
freedom in Christ of which St Paul often speaks. We live under 
the gospel, they proclaim, not under the law; under the new dis¬ 
pensation, not the old. This attitude, so widely encountered, does not 
require elaboration. And that it does not accurately reflect the 
thought of St Paul and of the other writers of the New Testament is, 
I believe, obvious. When Paul speaks of freedom, he means above 
all freedom from slavery to sin, death and the devil. While he does 
reject any reliance on the Mosaic law, particularly in its ritual ele¬ 
ments, in almost the same breath he can tell the Galatians to “fulfil 
the law of Christ” (6:2). 

Less obvious is the fact that the anarchist’s attitude does not 
accurately reflect the spirit of the canons. Many of our canons are 
opposed—deliberately and explicitly—to the narrow legalism of the 
Mosaic law. For example, Leviticus 21:17-21 excluded from priestly 
ministry anyone having a physical deformity: “he shall not come 
near the veil or approach the altar, because he has a blemish, that 
he may not profane my sanctuaries” (21:23). Compare this to 
canon 77 of the so-called Apostolic Canons: 

If anyone be deprived of an eye, or lame of a leg, but in 
other respects be worthy of a bishopric, he may be or¬ 
dained, for the defect of the body does not defile a man, 
but the pollution of the soul. 1 

Note also the canons dealing with penitential discipline. Their 
provisions are quite unlike those of most penal codes, in which 
penalties are mechanically laid down in proportion to the gravity 
of the offense. Instead, the canons stress the disposition of the 
penitent, his entire spiritual state; and the penances prescribed are 
understood as essentially medicinal rather than vindictive: they 
are cures for the disease that is sin, not the Church’s version of 
“doing time” or “paying a debt to society.” 

The anarchist, then, has misread the canons, or more likely 
he has not read them at all. But there is another, deeper defect 
in his understanding of the Church and its canons. The legalist, as 
I have suggested, sees the Church only as institution and either 

1 Here and throughout, translations of the canons are taken from The 
Seven Ecumenical Councils , Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, 
14, unless otherwise noted. 
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neglects its purpose or distorts it to fit his own preconceptions. The 
anarchist, on the other hand, is convinced that he understands and 
pursues the purpose, but he finds that the Church as institution, 
with all its canons, is irrelevant or possibly even harmful to this 
purpose. He believes that the real task of the Church—and of the 
priest—is to “help” people with all their many problems—“help” 
usually being defined in terms purloined from the social worker or 
the psychiatrist—and that the institution is something to be circum¬ 
vented, a power structure with no necessary relation to the task that 
it is supposed to be performing. We come to a fundamental question: 
what ultimately is the relationship of the Church’s structures to its 
saving task? Are the Church’s structures and norms of behavior 
(i.e., its canons) simply arbitrary, with no intrinsic connection to 
the Church’s task of making present to man God’s saving activity? 
Do we have them simply because they can be convenient or useful, 
like laws that tell us to drive on the right side of the road rather 
than the left? In examining the anarchist’s position, we thus end up 
asking much the same question that we raised earlier in connection 
with the legalist’s position: to what extent is the Church a society 
like other societies, governed by a body of laws analogous to those 
of other societies? 

Undeniably, the conception of the Church as a quasi-political 
society can be traced to the Bible itself. The very word for church, 
^KKXqaioc, has important political connotations. In secular Greek 
usage the word does not simply mean the community understood 
as a collection of individuals, the sum total of the citizenry, but 
rather describes their gathering as a body politic—its etymology 
suggests a community being “called out” to an aseembly. The trans¬ 
lators of the Septuagint therefore used £KK\r)aia to render the 
Hebrew word qahal, which referred to the community of Israel 
assembled at God’s call, to those whom God called out of Egypt 
and gathered in the desert as his chosen people. 

This kind of sociopolitical imagery occurs frequently in the 
New Testament and in patristic literature, though nowhere is it 
pursued with the singlemindedness of Cardinal Bellarmine, who in 
the sixteenth century saw the Church as “a single, concrete his¬ 
torical society, having a constitution, a set of rules, a governing 
body, and a set of actual members who accept this constitution and 
these rules as binding on them ... a society as visible and palpable 
as the community of the Roman people, or the Kingdom of France, 
or the Republic of Venice.” 2 But does this imagery fully and ade- 

2 Quoted by A. Dulles, in Models of the Church (Garden City, N.Y. 
1974). 
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quately express what the Church truly is? Does it, as Cardinal 
Bellarmine apparently thought, provide sufficient material for a 
complete definition of the Church? The New Testament and patristic 
literature in fact apply a wide variety of images to the Church: it is 
the ark, the building on a rock, the virginal mother, the new crea¬ 
tion, the heavenly Jerusalem. . . . but above all there is the organic 
Pauline imagery of the Church as the body of Christ and the sacra¬ 
mental imagery of the Gospel according to St John. These images 
do not exclude the political image or deny its importance, but they 
do serve to supplement, correct and clarify it. The Church is indeed 
a society, the people of God, but precisely because the Church is 
sacrament, the effective sign and presence of the kingdom which is 
to come. The Church is not an autonomous, self-directing society 
established long ago to dispense grace and make and break its own 
rules until Christ comes again in glory. The thrust even of the New 
Testament’s political imagery is eschatological: the Church is that 
chosen race, royal priesthood and holy nation foretold by the 
prophets for the last times (1 Pt 2:9). The accent is on fulfilment. 
If the Church can be described as a perfect society, this is not 
because of a constitution laid down long ago by its founder but 
because it effectively participates in the ultimate realities that it 
signifies. In other words, the Church is not just a horizontal com¬ 
munity; it is also a vertical communion. And it is this life of com¬ 
munion that makes possible life as community, as the people of 
God. From this it follows that the Church’s “constitution” is quali¬ 
tatively different from those of other societies. It is not an extrinsic 
collection of rules laid down by the appropriate legislator. Rather, 
the Church’s structures and norms of conduct necessarily arise from 
and conform to its nature as the Spirit-filled body of Christ. 

This point is illustrated very clearly in 1 Corinthians, where 
virtually every aspect of church life and personal conduct is re¬ 
ferred to the mystery of Christ. On quarreling, Paul asks: “Is Christ 
divided?” (1:11); on behavior at the eucharistic gathering, he 
reviews the words of institution (11:17-26); on immorality: “Your 
bodies are members of Christ. Shall I therefore take the members 
of Christ and make them members of a prostitute?” (6:15); on 
idolatry: “You cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of 
demons. You cannot partake of the table of the Lord and the table 
of demons” (10:21); on church structure: “Now you are the body 
of Christ and individually members of it. And God has appointed 
in the Church first apostles, second prophets, third teachers . . .” 
(12:27-28). St Paul touches upon many problems that we might 
describe as “canonical,” but his approach is not that of “canon law” 
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as defined in modern textbooks: “the body of law constituted by 
legitimate ecclesiastical authority for the proper organization and 
government of the church as a visible society.” 3 For him, the 
“visible society” has its rules, but they cannot be considered apart 
from the invisible realities to which they refer and from which they 
derive their meaning. 

With St Paul we are far from the misconceptions of the legalist 
and the anarchist but close to the meaning that “canon” had in the 
early Church, The word was not yet imbued with the notions of 
legal positivism; it did not mean an ecclesiastical law, duly enacted 
and promulgated for his “jurisdiction” by the competent legislator— 
be that bishop, synod, pope or ecumenical council. In secular usage 
it originally referred to a straight rod or line, like the plumb line 
used by surveyors to determine true vertical. Hence, “canon” meant 
“rule,” not in the sense of regulation or habitual practice, but rather 
in the sense of a straightedge, a “ruler”: an absolute standard for 
straightness or measurement. By extension, it meant a standard for 
determining the correctness of an action or belief. Thus, early 
Christian writers often refer to the “canon” or “rule” of faith—i.e., 
the Creed—and we also find references to the Christian canon or 
rule of behavior: “Peace and mercy be upon all who walk by this 
canon, upon the Israel of God” (Ga 6:16). “Canon” therefore 
suggests an absolute and universal rule or standard as old as the 
Church itself and handed down as part of tradition. In his “canonical 
epistles” St Basil the Great constantly refers to the canons as “what 
we have learned from the ancients,” “what we have been taught,” 
or “what the fathers have handed down to us” (literally, “traditioned 
to us”). To be sure, a canon may have to be restated or reformu¬ 
lated from time to time in view of particular circumstances, but 
that does not mean that it was “made,” whether by St Basil or any 
other “legislator.” “It was a rule of the universal Church and had 
always been so. It had been observed everywhere since the time of 
the apostles, and if it had been ‘made’ it was made by them. After 
that, it was simply ‘found.’ ” 4 

This stress on the traditional character of the canons is par¬ 
ticularly strong in the so-called “apostolic church orders”—the 
Didache, the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, the Didascalia 
apostolorum and similar works that purport to come from the 
apostles themselves. They are of course products of a later period 

*New Catholic Encyclopedia 3 (New York 1967) 29. 

4 J. Taylor, “Canon Law in the Age of the Fathers,” in Readings , Cases, 
Materials in Canon Law, eds. J.F. Hite, G.J. Sesto and D.J. Ward (College- 
ville, Minn. 1980) 40. 
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and were compiled to meet particular needs. Yet their provisions 
are invariably expressed in terms suggesting universal application. 
“When therefore the whole Church was in peril of falling into 
heresy, all the twelve apostles came together to Jerusalem and took 
thought what should be done. And it seemed good to us, being all 
of one accord, to write this catholic instruction,” asserts the Didas - 
calia apostolorum . 5 Also noteworthy is the way in which these works 
link canonical matters with the liturgy. The Church as community 
is not considered apart from its worship and sacramental life. Thus, 
even discussion of church finances—first-fruits and tithes—is accom¬ 
panied by appropriate prayers ( Apostolic Tradition 28). The 
Didascalia apostolorum deals at length with what might be described 
as ecclesiastical court procedure, but in its usual hortatory style it 
links the topic explicitly to eucharistic fellowship: “Now the gift of 
God is our prayer and our Eucharist. If then thou keep any malice 
against thy brother, or he against thee, thy prayer is not heard and 
thy Eucharist is not accepted . . . Wherefore, O bishop, that your 
oblations and your prayers may be acceptable, when you stand in 
the Church to pray let the deacon say with a loud voice, Ts there 
any man that keepeth aught against his fellow?’ ” 6 Similarly, the 
Apostolic Tradition links rules for Christian conduct with discussion 
of the catechumenate and then proceeds directly to prayers and 
rubrics for baptism and the eucharist. In a striking fashion, Christian 
moral demands are placed within the broader context of the paschal 
mystery—baptism into Christ and participation in his body. 

We find the traditional character of the canons also emphasized 
in the “decretal letters” of the popes of Alexandria (extant from 
the late third century onward) and of Rome (extant from the late 
fourth century onward). Unlike the apostolic church orders, these 
decretal letters do not attempt to provide a complete guide to church 
life and worship. They deal rather with specific problems, such as 
restoration of the lapsed and other sinners to eucharistic communion. 
They suggest the growing authority of the major sees, and some of 
the Roman letters make use of what are unmistakably legislative 
formulas. But for the most part, even when dealing with new situa¬ 
tions, they do not attempt to “make” laws but rather to “find” the 
Church’s canon, whether in scripture or in tradition. 

The same holds true for earlier conciliar activity. Whether con¬ 
sidering specific problems in church life or arbitrating disputes and 
judging cases, the councils claimed to be simply following and apply¬ 
ing the age-old canons. If an issue was especially significant or if 

5 Ed. and tr. R.H. Connolly (Oxford 1929) 214. 

6 Ibid., 117. 
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it affected a number of churches, it might be desirable or necessary 
to restate the canon and show its application to the case at hand. 
Thus, canon 10 of the Council of Nicea reads: 

If any who have lapsed have been ordained through the 
ignorance, or even with the previous knowledge of the or- 
dainers, this shall not prejudice the canon of the Church; 
for when they are discovered they shall be deposed. 

It might also be useful to mandate new practical measures to insure 
the effectiveness of the canon. A case in point is Nicea, canon 5: 

Concerning those, whether of the clergy or of the laity, 
who have been excommunicated in the several provinces, 
let the provision of the canon be observed by the bishops 
which provides that persons cast out by some be not re¬ 
admitted by others. Nevertheless, inquiry should be made 
whether they have been excommunicated through captious¬ 
ness, or contentiousness, or any such like ungracious dis¬ 
position in the bishop. And, that this matter may have due 
investigation, it is decreed that in every province synods 
shall be held twice a year . . . 

“It is decreed . . we move almost imperceptibly toward the idea 
of the canon as a piece of legislation. Nicea and the other councils 
of the earlier fourth century still generally refer to their own mea¬ 
sures as opoi, decisions, rather than “canons,” but by the time of 
the Council of Constantinople in 381 usage is beginning to shift 
(canon 2). The term “canon” is being “extended from the rule 
which the synods were supposed to be stating to their statement of 
the rule.” 7 

Collections of these conciliar statements were made from the 
fourth century onward. Of these, the most important is that asso¬ 
ciated with the Church of Antioch, which forms the nucleus of our 
present canonical corpus. The canons of Nicea are given first place; 
they are followed by those of Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, Antioch 
and Laodicea; and later those of Constantinople and Ephesus were 
added. This collection enjoyed wide circulation, and its position as 
a veritable code of canon law for the imperial Church was confirmed 
by the Council of Chalcedon: “We have judged it right that the 
canons of the holy fathers made in every synod even until now, 

Baylor, 46. 
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should remain in force” (canon 1). A canon now is understood 
above all as a rule made by a council. 

This shift in the meaning of “canon” is but one aspect of the 
veritable metamorphosis that the canonical tradition underwent 
following the conversion of Constantine and the establishment of 
Christianity as the favored, and then the official, religion of the 
Roman empire. The Church came to enjoy many of the rights, 
privileges, exemptions and benefits that the pagan cults earlier had 
enjoyed under public law. In turn, however, its “constitution” and 
structures had to be clearly defined and expressed in terms of law, 
if only because government officials needed to know who legally 
represented the Church. Here earlier canonical literature was un¬ 
satisfactory, for it seldom laid down precise requirements—“Let a 
bishop be ordained by two or three bishops” (Apostolic Canon 1) 
—tending instead to be maximalist in vision and categorical in tone. 
St Cyprian writes: 

You must diligently observe and keep the practice delivered 
from divine tradition and apostolic ordinance, which is 
also maintained among us, and almost throughout all the 
provinces, that for the proper celebration of ordinations 
all the neighboring bishops of the same province should 
assemble. (Letters 67) 

“All the neighboring bishops . . .” But in the fourth century this 
perforce begins to change. Consider Nicea, canon 4: 

It is by all means proper that a bishop should be appointed 
by all the bishops in the province; but should this be diffi¬ 
cult, either on account of urgent necessity or because of 
distance, three at least should meet together . . . 

Alongside the traditional canonical maximalism, minimum require¬ 
ments are being established, sometimes by ecclesiastical authorities, 
as in this canon, but often by the imperial authority. Justinian’s 
famous novella 6, for example, whose prologue so eloquently 
describes the sacerdotium and the imperium as “God’s two great 
gifts to man,” in fact is a complete set of by-laws for the great 
Church of Constantinople. 

Ecclesiastical canons and imperial laws define church structure 
and procedure more precisely and in greater detail, but with less 
attention to their ultimate purpose. Take, for example, episcopal 
arbitration of disputes. Earlier canonical literature had seen this as 
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one element in the maintenance of eucharistic fellowship within the 
local church. Now imperial legislation has made episcopal arbitra¬ 
tion legally binding on all who avail themselves of it. Bishops com¬ 
plain that every morning is consumed in hearing litigation. Even 
non-Christians hasten to the bishop’s court because of its reputation 
for settling disputes faster and more even-handedly than the civil 
courts. In short, the bishop’s court has come to play an important 
role in establishing and maintaining society at large on a sound 
Christian basis, but eucharistic communion is no longer its focus 
or raison d’etre. 

In Byzantium the process begun with the conversion of Con¬ 
stantine reaches its apogee. Never before or since has the world 
been so completely open to the Church and its message. Conversely, 
never before or since has the Church been so completely open to 
the world. A book on the Byzantine Church might well take as its 
epigraph a phrase from canon 38 of the Synod in Trullo (692): 
“Let the order of things ecclesiastical follow the civil and public 
models.” It would be misleading and inaccurate to speak of caesaro- 
papism at this point, for we are not dealing with two entities, 
“church” and “state,” one totally external to the other and therefore 
capable of dominating it or for that matter of entering into concordats 
with it. Rather, there is a full participation of the Church in the 
life of the empire and full participation of the empire in the life 
of the Church. 

Nowhere is this interpenetration more evident than in the 
“nomocanons”—i.e., those collections in which both ecclesiastical 
canons and civil laws (vopoi) are presented according to topic. 
These collections had several features that made them especially 
useful to bureaucrats, whether ecclesiastical or civil. They made it 
possible to see at a glance which canons and civil laws dealt with a 
given subject: the hierarchy, clerical discipline, obligations of the 
faithful, etc. In addition, their canonical sections were as compre¬ 
hensive as possible. For example, the sixth-century Syntagma in 
Fourteen Titles, on which the famous Nomocanon in Fourteen Titles 
is based, includes such diverse texts as the eighty-five so-called 
“apostolic canons,” the “canonical epistles” of St Basil and other 
holy fathers and the lengthy African Code, in addition to the con¬ 
ciliar canons of the old code of the imperial Church. In other words, 
it includes all those “canons” to which the Synod in Trullo would 
later ascribe ecumenical authority (canon 2). 

Yet for all their practical advantages, the nomocanons present 
a serious hermeneutical problem. Kocvovec; are still nominally dis¬ 
tinguished from vopoi, and in case of disagreement they are to be 
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given preference, according to canonists like Balsamon. Yet they 
are distinguished not so much by their form, substance or purpose 
as by the agency that has enacted them. Lost is the early Church’s 
sense of canon as part of the tradition, absolute and universal, 
maximalist in its vision of church life. Instead, canons are under¬ 
stood to be laws on ecclesiastical matters duly made and promul¬ 
gated in written form by the competent ecclesiastical authority as 
distinct from the civil authority. As such, they may be interpreted 
and applied analogously to the vopoi. They may be codified in 
much the way that the great Justinian codified the civil law, and they 
may be commented upon by legal experts accustomed to all the 
techniques of civil law commentary-paraphrase, scholia, aporiae, 
etc. 

This process of fusion and confusion of Kocvcbv and v6poq 
continues in late Byzantium with works like the Syntagma of Mat¬ 
thew Blastares, which in a crude but effective manner arranges 
canons and laws side by side, alphabetically by topic. But it reaches 
its fulfilment in the millet system of the Turkocratia, in which the 
Orthodox community was administered by a single authority—the 
ecclesiastical, according to the canons and the old imperial laws. 
The situation in Petrine Russia, though seemingly altogether differ¬ 
ent, in fact simply presents the reverse of the same coin: the Ortho¬ 
dox community is ruled by a single authority—the civil, who is 
sovereign over both spiritual and secular aspects of society. Whether 
in Istanbul or St Petersburg, the double-headed eagle remained a 
particularly pertinent symbol. 

Absorption into the world, into culture, into national life, is a 
temptation to which the Orthodox Church certainly has not been 
immune. If it has not succumbed to it completely, after the manner 
of nineteenth-century Kulturprotestantismus, this is because a cer¬ 
tain transcendent, indeed eschatological element has been maintained, 
above all by the monastic tradition. As the late Fr Georges Florovsky 
so neatly demonstrated, monasticism became a “permanent resist¬ 
ance movement” within the Christian empire, just as the Church 
itself had been within the pagan empire. And as heir to the Church 
of the martyrs and confessors, monasticism also was heir to its 
imagery. When the Constantinian settlement gave unprecedented 
occasion for elaboration and application of what I have termed 
the “political” image of the Church, other images might well have 
been quietly discarded or else left to schismatics like the Donatists: 
the strong tower of refuge, the ark of Noah well-tarred to keep out 
the defiling waters of the world . . . Instead, they come to be applied 
to monasticism or, internalized, to the life of the soul. It was not 
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forgotten that the Christian’s true patria is the kingdom of heaven; 
that his true life depends on communion with God, and not just on 
valid membership in the Christian community. Yet the implications 
of life-as-communion for life-in-community were seldom pursued, 
at least not beyond the cloister walls. Instead, we find hints of an 
elitism that would contrast or even oppose the “real” Church of 
spiritual experience and personal piety to the institutional Church. 
This is what Nicetas Stethatos, disciple of St Simeon the New 
Theologian, has to say: 

For he is bishop in the eyes of God and the Church of 
Christ, who has been revealed in the Church by the Holy 
Spirit as a theologian ( theologos ), rather than he who 
has received the episcopal ordination from men but still 
needs initiation ( mystagogian ) into the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven . . .* 

There are, of course, exceptions—witness the social dimensions of 
the late Byzantine spiritual renaissance or the powerful impact of 
St Sergius on Russia. Yet even these exceptions prove the rule. 
We know how quickly disputes between the “possessors” and the 
“nonpossessors” divided and then dissipated the spiritual patrimony 
of St Sergius. 


* * * 

We Orthodox Christians today need desperately to rediscover 
the implications of communion for community, lest our much- 
vaunted “spirituality” and “mystical theology” degenerate into dilet¬ 
tantish escapism, and our church community into that caricature 
idolized by the legalist and scorned by the anarchist. In this task 
of rediscovery, the canonist can play an important role, but only if 
he learns how to “read” the canons correctly. He cannot imitate the 
legalism of the classic Byzantine canonists, for whom it was enough 
to cite the text, chapter and verse, and then resolve any apparent 
contradictions by wooden application of certain arbitrary hermeneu¬ 
tical rules—the canon of an ecumenical council takes precedence 
over one of a local council, a later canon takes precedence over 
an earlier one, etc. Nor can he simply ignore the canons when it 
seems expedient, justifying his actions by appeals to pastoral dis- 

% On the Hierarchy 5:37, ed. J. Darrouzes, Sources chretiennes, 81 (Paris 
1961) 340; see J. van Rossum, “Reflections on Byzantine Ecclesiology,” SVTQ 
25:2 (1981) 78. 
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cretion or “economy.” He must read the canons in the light of 
history, but at the same time he must avoid the occupational hazards 
of the historian: relativism and cynicism. Above all, he must go 
beyond “canons” and “canon law” to the “canon” as that word was 
understood in the early Church. He must search out those norms 
for structure and conduct that necessarily arise from and conform 
to the very nature of the Church as the Spirit-filled body of Christ. 
Only by applying this hermeneutical principle will he be able to go 
beyond the misconceptions of legalist and anarchist and discover 
the hidden riches of the Orthodox canonical tradition. 
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Bethesda and the Universality 
of the Logos* 

Jerzy Klinger (fl976) 


Biblical archeology during the last few decades has made 
immense progress. Thus, Christian biblical scholars are now com¬ 
pelled to take archeological evidence into account to a much greater 
degree than the exponents of earlier currents of thought could have 
foreseen. The need to study the milieu has always been recognized, 
but it took events of revelatory dimensions, such as the great archeo¬ 
logical discoveries in Jerusalem or Nazareth, to reverse traditional 
lines of research and open completely new perspectives in interpre¬ 
tation. Sometimes a mere knowledge of the topography of a given 
event may alter a perspective in exegesis more than the most precise 
knowledge of literary forms and the most scrupulous analysis of the 
text itself. Similarly, a consideration of archeological discoveries is 
indispensable to theologians studying the development of doctrinal 
themes—without it, knowledge of the Bible or tradition would have 
no true basis. 

The study presented here will try to illustrate this thesis by 
showing how much new light the results of excavations at the Sheep 
Pool (Bethesda) throw on the interpretation of John 5:1-18—the 
account of the healing of the paralytic—and also on the traditional 
meaning ascribed to this episode. 


The Canonical Text of John 5:1-18 

At first glance John 5:1-18 implies no special difficulties of 
interpretation. But in reality verse 4 poses a major problem because, 
together with the end of verse 3, it does not appear in all the early 
codices. 1 The majority of the Alexandrian family of manuscripts 

♦Translated from the Polish by Diana Johnson. 

1 A. Duprez, “Jesus et les dieux guerisseurs: A propos de Jean V,” Cahiers 
de la Revue Biblique 12 (1970) 130. 
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contain a shorter reading, which runs as follows: “And there is in 
Jerusalem a pool by the Sheep Gate, called in Hebrew Bethesda, 
having five porticoes. In these lay crowds of sick people, the blind, 
the lame and the paralyzed. And there was there a certain man who 
had been sick for thirty-eight years” (5:2, 3a, 5). Thus, this version 
lacks the double reference, found in all the manuscripts giving the 
longer reading (with one or two exceptions 2 ), to the troubling of 
the water (w 3b, 4) as well as any reference to the descent of an 
angel—namely “the angel of the Lord” (ayyeXoq tou Kuptou)— 
into the pool or to the healing of the first who could enter this water. 
This poses the problem of which is authentic: the longer or the 
shorter reading. Were verses 3b-4 added for some reason to an 
original text that did not possess them, or were they dropped from 
the original text in the Alexandrian version? 

The longer reading appears in some Alexandrian manuscripts, 
the koine , the Latin tradition, Tatian and most of the fathers, and 
this fact inclines some biblical scholars to believe this version to be 
the original. If this is so, however, why do the majority of the 
manuscripts of the Alexandrian tradition drop one and a half verses? 
What is more, a linguistic analysis shows that not only these verses, 
but the one and a half verses preceding them—that is, the whole of 
verses 2-4, which contain the description of the Sheep Pool—have 
a non-Johannine character: verses 2-3a include four hapax legomena,* 
while verses 3b-4 contain as many as seven. Thus, one may properly 
doubt whether a text of such different linguistic structure could 
belong to the original text of the Gospel of John. 

Fr Duprez defends this text as the original, in spite of its plainly 
non-Johannine character, arguing that the following verses (5-9) 
are undoubtedly authentic. But verse 7—“ ‘Sir, 5 replied the sick man, 
‘I have no man to put me into the pool when the water is troubled’ ” 
—is inexplicable unless one posits the existence of verses 2-4. The 
difference in style of these verses, compared with the rest of the 
episode, could be explained, he argues, by the supposition that the 
author of the fourth gospel himself borrowed them from some other 
source. 4 

2 Syr P, b° Pt. On the meaning of the expression “the angel of the Lord,” 
see Xavier Leon-Dufour, Resurrection de Jisus et message pascal (Paris 1971) 
193. 

s Of these, only , n:Xfj0o<; occurs again, in Jn 21:6, which also has the 
character of an addition to the original text. On the other hand, it appears 
rather often in Luke—eight times in the gospel and seventeen times in Acts. 
See Duprez, 134. 

4 Duprez, 142-3. 
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I do not regard this argument as decisive. If verses 2-4 must, 
by force of logic, have originated with the rest of the episode, it is 
not clear why they should have been taken from some other unknown 
source, since the author of the fourth gospel gives verse 7 a very 
similar content in his own words. Furthermore, I would judge that 
the very need to give an explanation of what the Sheep Pool was 
in verse 7 represents indispensable evidence that either people had 
forgotten what it really was, or there was an attempt to conceal its 
real nature in the final version of the gospel. 

The most recent archeological discoveries have thrown so 
sensational a light on this subject that I consider that the meaning 
of John 5:1-18 must be examined solely in the light of these dis¬ 
coveries. Only then, in my judgment, can the introduction—or 
the omission—of a passage on an angel (v 4) who troubled the water 
at certain times (koctoc Kaipcov) take on a full and wholly com¬ 
prehensible meaning. 


The Archeological Discoveries at Bethesda 

But what have the most recent excavations at Bethesda revealed 
to us? Besides two great irregularly shaped pools—whose existence 
was not suspected until their discovery by the White Fathers in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, as it was believed that the 
pool described in the gospel was the cistern ( Birket Israil) built 
by Herod by the temple itself 5 —six more caves have been uncovered 
(not counting the caves under what is now St Anne’s Church), and 
in them eleven small stone pools, obviously used for healing pur¬ 
poses. 6 According to both Fr Benoit and Fr Duprez, on whose works 
I chiefly base my evidence concerning the archeology of the Sheep 
Pool, the two great pools do not correspond to the scene presented 
in the gospel because they did not have five porticoes. 7 Furthermore, 
a sick person could not have been immersed in them because of 
their great depth. However, both scholars believe that the “five 
porticoes” of John 5:2 refer to five therapeutic centers located in 
the caves mentioned above, where hydrotherapy was practiced in 

5 P. Benoit, O.P., “Decouvertes arch6ologiques autour de la piscine de 
Bethesda,” offprint from Jerusalem Through the Ages: The Twenty-fifth 
Archaeological Convention (Jerusalem 1968) 55, 

Tbid., 56; Duprez, 39-42. 

7 The irregular shape of the basins would have made their existence im¬ 
possible. The capitals and fragments of columns found near them all belong 
to the Byzantine basilica that was later built above them. Benoit, 56; Duprez, 
38. 
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the small stone containers that still remain, and which were filled 
from the large cistern. But what is most interesting is that the whole 
therapeutic center, which existed during Christ’s lifetime (a fact 
attested to by the many coins and cult objects found there), was 
undoubtedly the center of a pagan cult dedicated to Asclepius, or, 
earlier on, to some other pagan healer-god. 

This center, they believe, was active from the end of the Macca- 
bean epoch up to ad 70 and, in a second phase, from Roman times 
until the reign of Constantine. At this time a Byzantine basilica was 
built over the site of the two pools, supported by the eight arches 
above them (one of which survives) and dedicated both to the birth 
of the Mother of God and the miracle of Bethesda. The basilica was 
later destroyed (date unknown), and on a different site, but quite 
near, over a crypt dedicated to the birth of the Mother of God 
(which still exists to this day), the Crusaders built the Roman¬ 
esque Church of St Anne. This link of the cult of the Mother 
of God with the pool of Bethesda still survives in the Orthodox 
Church, where, besides the great blessing of the waters in memory 
of Jesus’ baptism in the Jordan, there is also a lesser blessing of 
the waters that is entirely devoted to the mother of Jesus, and whose 
gospel reading, about the miracle at Bethesda, takes in only John 
5:2-4. 

But what interests us most at this point is the discovery through 
archeology that the healing center at Bethesda was, even during 
Christ’s lifetime, the center of a cult devoted to a pagan healer-god. 
The archeologist need only establish this fact, but the theologian 
must interpret it in some way. And this interpretation would mean, 
if the episode related in the fourth gospel is authentic (which we 
have no reason to doubt), that Christ himself deliberately entered a 
pagan sanctuary and performed a miracle there—to which, as we shall 
see later, church tradition was to attach great importance. 

To what kind of pagan god was this shrine dedicated? In later 
years it was certainly devoted to Asclepius, into whose cult were 
gradually absorbed those of other healer-gods, so that toward the 
end of the ancient era Asclepius was to become not only the sole 
healer-god but the only true savior of the world. 8 Asclepia, which 
were in fact hospitals, were built by springs because Asclepius was 
originally a chthonic deity—hence his connection with springs and 
water. His symbol was the snake. Many votive offerings have been 
found by the Sheep Pool, for example, a stone votive foot, that bear 
witness that real cures had been effected there. Among these votive 

8 Duprez, 64. 
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offerings were also found an ear of corn in stone and a snake figure. 9 
The Phoenicians named Asclepius Eshmun, 10 and Duprez also iden¬ 
tifies him with Serapis, Adonis, Osiris and even Dionysus, affirming 
that in the Hellenistic epoch all the healer-gods merged into a single 
deity. 11 All of these gods were torn to pieces, and their blood, finding 
its way into springs, endowed them with healing power. This belief 
was also linked with the flooding of rivers at annual periods, during 
which time the water would receive special powers. Most famous of 
all were the properties of the Nile at flood, since the Egyptians con¬ 
sidered all the flood water to be holy and those who drowned in it 
at that time to be transformed into gods. The flood was believed to 
be the spirit of Hapi or Serapis, or was identified with Osiris, who 
was torn to pieces but was afterward resurrected, or appeared as 
the flooded Nile. 12 During the flood the Nile water turned red 
because it carried down silt containing iron from Ethiopia. 13 This 
silt could have healing properties. Thus, we find an exact analogy 
between the muddiness of the holy water of the Nile at flood, due 
to the presence of a god who gave it healing properties, and the 
cyclic clouding of the water in the Sheep Pool, when the angel 
descended into it and troubled it. 14 Eusebius confirms that even 
during his own lifetime the water in one of the basins of the Sheep 
Pool miraculously turned red—attributing this to traces of the many 
victims once immersed there. 15 This was one of the attempts to 
give a new interpretation to the phenomenon, whose meaning it 
was desirable to change. But the most striking analogy, as Fr Benoit 
points out, is between the function of the pool in its first phase 
(which included Christ’s lifetime) and that of the healing sanctuary 
of the god Eshmun in Afqa, where the water also turned red with 
the god’s blood and where, as at the Sheep Pool, caves around it 

®Ibid., 46-50. 

10 Ibid., 69. 

“Ibid., 79-85. 

12 See Ren6-Georges Coquin, “Les origines de l’Epiphanie en Egypte,” in 
Noel, Epiphanie , retour du Christ , Lex Orandi, 40 (Paris 1967) 163-7. 

13 What was considered to be a plague in Ex 7:17-22 and Wis 11:6-8 
(the turning of water into blood) was believed in Egypt to be a miracle of 
the gods. Coquin, 164. This is certainly connected with the Western Church’s 
assignment of the reading on the miracle at Cana to Epiphany day. 

14 This analogy also survives in the Orthodox Church’s two analogous 
rites of the blessing of water: on the feast of the “Enlightenment” (Theo- 
phany), whose name is even analogous to the “Feast of Lights” held in honor 
of the flooding of the Nile; and once again in memory of the miracle of the 
water at Bethesda, linked with the assignment, later, of the birth of the 
Mother of God to this place. 

lh Onomasticon , ed. E. Klostermann, 240. 
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were used for healing the sick. 16 “The presence of a popular (pagan) 
cult of this kind should not surprise us in Hellenistic, Roman Jeru¬ 
salem of the beginning of our era. Besides, it was outside the walls 
of the holy city and Jewish orthodoxy could close its eyes to the 
cult, especially if it was itself trying to adopt these practices, in a 
somewhat purified form.” 17 

Duprez also refutes the objection that it was unlikely that a 
pagan sanctuary should exist in the vicinity of the temple of Jeru¬ 
salem by demonstrating that Jerusalem was not at that time a purely 
Jewish city. It had a Roman garrison, while the priestly caste had 
become Hellenized. 18 In Herod’s reign Hellenistic influences were 
strengthened even more. Thus, under his rule and that of the pro¬ 
curators, pagan cults did exist in Jerusalem. 19 The Sheep Pool was 
the site of such a cult. Today, scholars would agree to that, though 
they have not at all reached agreement on the identity of the god to 
whom it was dedicated. 20 But, as Duprez writes, the names of gods 
may alter, but their functions remain the same. 


The Archeological Discoveries at Bethesda and the 
Interpretation of John 5:1-18 

It is not my business to give a detailed description of the results 
of the archeological discoveries at the Sheep Pool. The existence 
there of a pagan sanctuary has been conclusively established by 
archeologists, and my task is to show how far this discovery has a 
bearing on the interpretation of the text of John 5:1-18. 

First of all it seems that Jesus’ entry into a pagan sanctuary 
just outside the walls of Jerusalem was an act that was later to shock 
both orthodox Jews and even the first generation of Christians. This 
explains the emendations made in the original text. The most im¬ 
portant of these, I believe, is the addition of verses 3b-4, or indeed 
the whole of verses 2-4, bearing in mind the non-Johannine language 
of the whole. The addition may have been inserted in place of 
another passage where the nature of the sanctuary was shown more 
clearly. Or perhaps there was no other passage, if one remembers 

16 Benoit, 54. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Duprez, 97ff. 

J9 Ibid., 106ff. 

20 Thus, Benoit, for one, rejects the hypothesis of Serapis and proposes, as 
we have seen, the hypothesis of Eshmun. But Lagrange identifies Eshmun with 
Asclepius. See his review in Revue biblique 9 (1912) 117-27. Duprez (177) 
identifies Asclepius with Serapis. 
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that first-generation Christians were well acquainted with the topog¬ 
raphy of Jerusalem. In either case the matter was shocking. If the 
whole of verses 2-4 is an addition, then only half of this addition 
(vv 2-3a) was inserted in most of the Alexandrian versions—as the 
introduction of verses 3b-4 would have been, even then, too reminis¬ 
cent of the pagan celebration of the flooding of the Nile. 

However, we should recognize as the most important emenda¬ 
tion the substitution of the angel of the Lord descending into the 
pool for the pagan god. This substitution was not a deliberate falsi¬ 
fication. Jewish angelology could provide a real bridge between 
Judaism and paganism. Duprez has pointed out that pagans vene¬ 
rated “god-angels.” For example, in Ostia we find an inscription 
dating from the end of the second century reading “Jupiter An- 
gelus.” 21 The ancient Semites believed that springs were living beings. 
In later Judaism we find “angels of the waters” and “angels of 
rivers.” 22 Similarly, there is an indubitable link between angels and 
the Spirit ( ruah ), understood as a wind. (“You make the winds 
your messengers, fire and flame your ministers” [Ps 104:4]. 23 ) 
Hence, the link between the presence of an angel and the disturb¬ 
ance of water is well rooted in Hebrew tradition. But waters could 
also be the seat of demons. 24 However, what is most important is 
that early Christian writers, in the second and third centuries, could 
ascribe the positive elements of paganism to angels. Hence, accord¬ 
ing to Clement of Alexandria, angels not only gave the law to the 
Jews, but they also gave philosophy to the Greeks. 25 And according 
to Origen, the secret elements of Egyptian religion, the star worship 
of the Chaldeans and even “the Hindu promises concerning the 
knowledge of God” were the work of angels. 26 Furthermore, early 
Christian writers ascribed this benign role in paganism to the “angels 
of the nations,” who, after the coming of Christ, became “the angels 
of the churches.” 27 Thus, we see that the substitution of an angel 

21 Duprez, 124 and n 1. 

22 Ibid., 86. This idea also endured in Byzantine iconography, where the 
Jordan was represented as a living being. See the representation of Christ’s 
baptism in the two baptistries at Ravenna. 

2S I am grateful for this observation to Fr Professor Jakubec. 

^his idea has also survived in Christianity—e.g., in the baptismal prayer 
in the Byzantine rite: “May no dark demon lie hidden in this water to bring 
darkness of counsel [of the newly baptized] and confusion of mind. But . . . 
declare this water to be . . . the water of redemption . . .” E.C. Whitaker, 
Documents of the Baptismal Liturgy (London 1979) 80. 

25 Miscellanies 6:17. 

26 Oti First Principles 3:3:2. 

27 See Jean Dani61ou, Les anges et leur mission (Chevetogne 1953), 
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for some personification of a benignly acting pagan power is com¬ 
pletely in harmony with one current of early Christian tradition. 

But it seems to me that at this point our analogy could be 
carried further. Early Christian tradition considered that the role of 
angels in shaping some elements of pagan beliefs belonged to the 
period preceding Christ. Then the role of the angels passed directly 
to Christ. Jean Danielou, the distinguished expert in early Christian 
theology, writes: “For the Jews the role of angels as intermediaries 
between God and mankind was part of the natural order. And such 
a view was also adopted by Pseudo-Dionysius. But the early Chris¬ 
tian view was different. The role of the angels . . . ceased at the 
coming of Christ, who took directly into his hands the history of 
redemption. The thinking of St Paul seems to be the same . . . when 
he opposes the transmission of the law by the angels to the revelation 
of the gospel through Christ [Heb 2:5, Ga 4:1-6, Col 2:8].” 28 And 
this, too, seems to be the thinking behind our episode, where Christ 
performs the miracle instead of the angel. We are not dealing here 
with any polemic with paganism but with the idea that all the posi¬ 
tive actions that up to then had been carried out by the mediation of 
angels (a belief held in pagan religions as much as in Judaism) had 
now been transmitted to Christ. 

Thus, the replacement of a pagan god by an angel in a center 
of healing where genuine cures took place accords most closely with 
the views of ecclesiastical writers of the second and third centuries 
and does not contain any theological falsehood. Indeed, our text 
seems to be a sufficient basis for this view, because it suggests that 
all that was positive in paganism was now transmitted to Christianity 
through the person of Christ, who is not only the fulfilment of the 
tradition of the Old Testament, but also the fulfilment of the best of 
the pagan tradition. Some people, however, could be scandalized, and 
thus in verses 2-4 the healing center is presented so as not to reveal 
what kind of center it was, and an angel is introduced, who, in 
accordance with the tradition of that time, could act as much in a 
Jewish center as in a pagan one. 

But that emendation entailed others. It was not Christ’s entry 
into the shrine in itself that must have angered orthodox Jews, but 
his performing a miracle before so many witnesses (ox^oc;, a 
“crowd” was in that place [5:13]); and it was this that probably 
brought about the decision to kill him, and not simply that he healed 
on the sabbath. In the synoptic gospels we find Jesus performing 

especially the discusson about the angels of the nations in the appendix 
(155-78). 

“Ibid., 19. 
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many miracles on the sabbath that did not lead to such a decision. 
There is one exception: the event related in Matthew 12:10-14 and 
Mark 3:1-6. However, many commentators (Bultmann, Dibelius, 
Albertz) believe that Matthew 12:14 and Mark 3:6 (“how they 
might destroy him”) may be additions. The analogous scene in 
Luke 6:6-11 does not have this conclusion. In Mark that verse has 
been influenced by Matthew. In Matthew 12, verse 14 is constructed 
On the pattern of 22:15 and anticipates 27:1. 29 John does not 
mention any of these episodes. Instead, he places the miracles of the 
healing of the paralytic and the man blind from birth on a sabbath. 
But in both episodes the reference to the sabbath is found not at the 
beginning but at the end of the episode. 30 In the case of the man 
blind from birth, the problem of the sabbath at least fits in organic¬ 
ally with the rest of the story, but in that of the paralytic it seems 
to be an addition to the text. Yet this emendation had become essen¬ 
tial in order to motivate the Jews’ decision to kill Jesus, since the 
main motive—namely, the entrance and carrying out of a miracle in 
a pagan sanctuary—had been dropped. The last editor, as if feeling 
the weakness of the sabbath motive, added a second motive that is 
not coherent with the rest of the story: “But that only made the 
Jews even more intent on killing him, because, not content with 
breaking the sabbath, he spoke of God as his own Father, and so 
made himself God’s equal” (Jn 5:18). This motive has nothing in 
common with the nature of the miracle performed, but its introduc¬ 
tion justified Jesus’ long discourse about the relation of the Son to 
the Father (5:19-47). 

Is it likely that such a discourse was ever given? According to 
Professor Cullmann, the difference between the tone and character 
of Jesus’ teaching in John and in the synoptic gospels is due to the 
difference between the milieux in which the earliest tradition of his 
discourses was preserved. “Besides the official Judaism of Palestine 
(that of the Sadducees and the Pharisees) there existed another eso¬ 
teric kind of Judaism . . . found in Palestine as well as in Syria. 
We are here discussing a whole current of thought, whose importance 
was shown by the documents discovered in Qumran. . . . These 
two currents of Palestinian Judaism, after undergoing profound 
transformations, corresponded to two analogical currents in primitive 
Palestinian Christianity. The synoptics were closer to the first current, 
while the fourth gospel inclined to the second, to which may have 
belonged the ‘Hellenists’ from Palestine mentioned in the Acts of 

29 B.H. Throckmorton, Gospel Parallels (Nashville 1979) 51-2. 

80 Duprez, 144. 
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the Apostles [6:l-6].” 31 If this interpretation of the fourth gospel 
as expressing a more esoteric current of primitive Christianity is 
valid (and this is confirmed, among other things, by a tradition that 
Jesus taught “in a cave” on the Mount of Olives), then it is at the 
very least surprising that a discourse that contains the fundamental 
ideas of Jesus’ farewell discourse—which was given to the disciples 
only (Jn 13:9-16:33)—is located here, at this early stage, and is 
preached before a crowd. This, however, can be explained by the 
need for a better exposition of the cause of the last conflict—between 
the circles of official Judaism and Jesus—which took place as a 
consequence of the miracle in the pagan sanctuary in Bethesda. 


The Theological Meaning of the Miracle in Bethesda 

We now come to the central point of our study. Duprez has 
established a completely valid link between the whole of the Gospel 
of John and the Book of Wisdom, and in particular between the 
episode we have described and Wisdom 16:6-13. This passage con¬ 
tains a reference to the bronze serpent from Numbers 21:4-9, in 
which he also sees a counterpart to the snake symbol of Eshmun- 
Asclepius, which is a symbol of life, death and resurrection. 32 But 
it is not clear why he believes that the episode at the Sheep Pool 
contains a polemic with the pagan cult. 33 I do not see any element 
in the whole text that could be read as polemical. On the contrary, 
the miraculous troubling of the water and its beneficial results are 
not questioned, and the place is clearly indicated. Only the name 
of the pagan god is replaced by the figure of the angel. And Jesus 
entered this very place, which was known to all, and performed a 
miracle without in any way questioning the cyclic healings that 
took place there. He did this a little “outside the program” but in 
line with the same human expectations of the other miracles that 
took place there. But Christ shows his greater power, which is not 
limited by any conditions, any defined kairos , or special time—a 
power independent of any help from angel or man, and equivalent 
to that which raises Christ above all the powers of heaven and 
earth (Eph 1:21-23, Col 1:15-18). Therefore, the miraculous act 
of Christ is not hostile to the power of good that was also at work 
in paganism through the medium of angels. Actually, when the 

81 Oscar Cullmann, Le Nouveau Testament , Que sais-je, 1231 (Paris 1966) 

40-1. 

sa Duprez, 165. 

33 Ibid., 166-7. 
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gospels speak of Christ “entering” some center or house it is always 
an expression of approval or acceptance. 34 And what is more, does 
not the substitution of the pagan god’s name with the image of the 
descent of an angel, moreover “an angel of the Lord” (ccyysXoc; 
toO Kuptou), denoting the presence of Jahweh himself, suggest a 
concealed idea that the same healing power, originating from the 
same God, was already present in the positive elements of paganism 
but manifested itself in a far greater degree in the actions of Christ? 

It is for this reason that I cannot accept Regenstorfs theory 
that John 4:42 and 1 John 4:14— where the title acoxrjp toO 
k6g[jiou (“savior of the world”), proper to Asclepius, is ascribed 
to Christ—express a polemic with the cult of Asclepius. 35 Regenstorf 
also believes the role of water and the snake symbol to be polemical 
elements when they appear in reference to Christ in John’s gospel. 
But why should Christ’s appropriation of symbols that appeared in 
pagan religions be the expression of a struggle with these religions 
rather than the ascription of similar powers—naturally in a more 
purified form, but expressed in a language that would be compre¬ 
hended by these religions? In Regenstorf’s line of thought, the trans¬ 
mission to Christ of the symbols of the Old Testament could also 
be considered a polemic with the Old Testament, which would be a 
blatant absurdity. Christ is the fulfilment of the symbols and figures 
of the Old Testament. In a similar way, Christ may be the fulfil¬ 
ment of all that was right in paganism, which was expressed in the 
symbols of some pagan cults—in particular the cult of Asclepius. 
Even if one supposes that from time to time the role of the center 
ceased, because the healing power of the angel had now passed 
completely to Jesus, there would still be no polemic in this episode, 
only the image of the historical succession of religions: Christianity 
both fulfils the expectations of the Old Testament and also realizes 
the best elements of paganism. But the excavations have proved to 
us that the center at Bethesda continued even after Christ. And 
the author of the fourth gospel must also have known about this. 
If he had wanted to tell us that from henceforth Christ himself 
would act instead of angels, that would mean that he would also act 
in the positive elements of paganism and that the episode in Bethesda 
had become a symbol of this. Obviously polemical tendencies did 

^For example, his presence at the wedding at Cana in Galilee, and his 
entry into the synagogue at Nazareth, the temple in Jerusalem, the house of 
Matthew the tax-collector, the house of Simon the leper and the home of 
Martha and Mary, etc. 

S5 H. Regenstorf, Die A nftinge der Auseinandersetzung zu Christ us Glau - 
ben und Asklepiosfrommigkeit (Munster 1953). 
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exist in early Christianity. But this was not the tendency of John’s 
gospel, and especially of the first version of our episode, before the 
insertion of verses 3b-4; and even the introduction of these verses 
does not change the fundamental sense of the episode in any way, 
but only tones down what might seem too shocking in the face of 
the growing conflict with paganism. 

One must not forget that in spite of this conflict, and besides 
the growing tendency toward polemic, which, in our view, Fr Duprez 
too easily connects with the figure of Christ himself, 36 another 
tendency existed that was given expression in the works of the 
apologists, who recognized in the positive elements of paganism an 
expression of the work not only of angels but even of the Logos. 37 
Stoicism itself, which did most of all to popularize the philosophical 
conception of the Logos, facilitated the growth of this trend of 
thought because it already contained an “ecumenism” peculiar to 
itself. This consisted in an allegorical understanding of the deities 
and myths of different religions as manifestations of the same prin¬ 
ciple of reason, which they understood as cosmic fire or the Logos. 
“The world [in this system],” writes Prince S.N. Trubetskoy in a 
monograph that still retains its significance, “is an organic system, 
animated by the presence of one divine spirit and containing within 
itself the whole of creation, whether endowed with reason or not— 
both mankind and gods.” 38 In this perspective, Asclepius, Eshmun 
and Serapis could be viewed as incomplete manifestations of this 
same divine Word, who was manifested fully only in the person of 
Christ. This current of thought was fulfilled in Christian iconography 
by the transmission to Christ of the external traits of the image 
of Asclepius. 39 In fact, this process could have taken its origin in the 
episode we have examined. 

Neither can I agree with Duprez’ final conjecture that the whole 
episode of John 5:1-18 is deprived of any historical character and 
was fabricated for “theological and apologetic motives.” 40 Obviously, 
in the fourth gospel the boundary between theology and history is 
not always clear. But why should one deny in advance that an event 
is historical, knowing, as one does, that the specific method of the 
fourth gospel consists in demonstrating theological truths through 

38 Duprez, 168. 

37 For example, Justin’s Second Apology 8:1, 3; and the whole of Clement’s 
The Pedagogue . 

38 Prince S.N. Trubetskoy, “Uchenie o Logose v ego istorii,” Proceedings 
of the Imperial University of Moscow 1:2 (1900) 57. 

39 See, for example, the mosaic of Christ in Santa Pudenziana or on the 
arch of the basilica of St Paul-beyond-the-Walls in Rome. 

40 Duprez, 170. 
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historical facts? In the case of the episode in question, only by 
accepting its historicity can we explain the later emendations, de¬ 
signed to tone down the scandalous nature of what had really taken 
place. If the episode had been only a theological and apologetic 
fabrication, as Duprez would like us to think, it would be completely 
impossible to explain why the author—who was, after all, writing 
within his own milieu—should be forced to fabricate a scene so 
scandalous that it had to be toned down. The only explanation is 
that the author was simply describing a historical event. 

For modern hermeneutics, the acceptance of this episode as a 
historical fact has far richer results. If the interpretation I propose 
is correct, we are dealing here with one of the most important texts 
in John’s gospel, as important, perhaps, as the farewell discourse, 
the high-priestly prayer or the prologue. In the prologue, the concept 
of the Logos, drawn from Stoic philosophy or from the thought of 
Philo, appears. But the concept differs from Stoic philosophy because 
it is not pantheistic, and from Philo because the evangelical Logos 
is not an intermediary being but God himself (Jn 1:1). Thus, 
we are dealing with the correction of a concept drawn from other 
sources. But most important of all, the author of the fourth gospel 
wants to demonstrate the role of Christ in relation to a concept that 
up till then had been alien, such as was the concept of the Logos. 
The prologue emphasizes not only the divinity of the Logos but 
also his universality. The Logos is “the true light which enlightens 
every man who comes into the world” (1:9). Have we the right 
to deny that these motifs in the prologue are developed later in the 
gospel? The divinity of Christ as the Logos emerges clearly from the 
discourses of Jesus about his unity with the Father (5:17-47; 
6:37-58; 8:12-19, 23-59; 10:15-18, 25-30, 36-38; 12:44-50; 
14:7-11; 15:23; 16:28, 32; 17:1-26). And if the incarnation of 
the Logos (1:14) is illustrated by the whole gospel, then the 
universality of the Logos “enlightening every man who comes into 
the world” is illustrated best by the entry of Christ into a pagan 
sanctuary (5:1-18). 

Today, in certain theological circles, the problem of the signifi¬ 
cance of pagan religions in the history of redemption is under dis¬ 
cussion: if the pagans, as individual human beings obeying their 
own inner law, could be justified (as understood in the perspective 
of Rm 2:14-15), could not the pagan religions themselves also 
have some redeeming role in the history of salvation? If the inter¬ 
pretation of John 5:1-18 that has been suggested is correct, then I 
think that it contains a positive answer to this question, and one 
which goes even further than the epistle to the Romans. 
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The Traditional Interpretation of the Episode 

The Orthodox Church attaches great importance to the episode 
in Bethesda. Without having at its disposal the material that modem 
archeology has provided, but guided by intuition alone, it has 
divided the scene of the healing of the paralytic into a series of 
gospel lessons that are paid special honor. Of the five Sundays of 
the paschal period, during which the Gospel of John is appointed 
to be read, the gospel containing the confession of Thomas falls on 
the first (Jn 20:19-31); on the second the reading is about the 
myrrhbearing women (which has a direct link with the story of the 
resurrection). The healing of the paralytic (Jn 5:1-15), the con¬ 
versation with the Samaritan woman (Jn 4:5-42) and the healing 
of the man blind from birth (Jn 9:1-38) follow on the next three 
Sundays. At first glance the last three readings have no connection 
with the resurrection. In reality, however, their theme is the estab¬ 
lishment of a new covenant that could only be realized in full in the 
light of the resurrection. 

The reading about the healing of the man blind from birth is 
concerned with the question of the Jews. The blind man who 
recovered his sight represents that part of Israel that accepted the 
Messiah, while the Scribes and the Pharisees (the majority of the 
Jews), who thought that they could see, turned out in reality to be 
blind. The gospel about the Samaritan woman is about the making 
of a covenant with Samaria, which was thought to be a heretical 
society by the orthodox Israelites. In this context, and having in mind 
the considerations already mentioned, the miracle of the healing of 
the paralytic concerns Christ’s making a covenant with the pagan 
world. 

In the Orthodox Church, over the paschal period, readings from 
the Acts of the Apostles about the birth and growth of the Church 
parallel the gospel readings from John. And so these three Johannine 
gospel readings might be seen as an illustration of the three stages 
of the growth of the Church shown in Acts. Jesus said to the 
apostles: “But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes 
on you, and then you will be my witnesses not only in Jerusalem 
but throughout Judea and Samaria, and indeed to the ends of the 
earth” (Ac 1:8). Jerusalem and Judea, then Samaria and lastly the 
pagan world are listed in succession. And in these three centers of 
the future mission of the Church, Christ himself acted first during 
his life on earth, as is shown by the three gospel readings. 

The man blind from birth and the blinded Pharisees are images 
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of the polarization of Jewish society at the time of the coming of 
Christ (“It is for judgment that I have come into this world, so 
that those without sight may see and those with sight turn blind” 
[Jn 9:39]). If we agree with the view of Fr Boismard that just as the 
“daughter of Zion” in Zechariah 9:9 represents Samaria and her 
five husbands denote the five centers of false cults (2 Kg 17:29-33) 
mixed with the cult of the true God but equally deprived of authen¬ 
ticity (“although you have had five husbands, the one you have now 
is not your husband” [Jn 4:18] 41 ), then do we not also have the 
right to consider the paralytic, surrounded by the other sick people, 
to be a symbol of the pagan world, paralyzed by sins and hoping 
for help from the cyclic interventions of angelic power concealed 
behind the symbols of pagan gods in natural religions? This would 
clear up the last difficulty in our text. 

The two other paschal readings (the healing of the blind man 
and the Samaritan woman), end in a conversion. “Jesus . . . when 
he had found him [the blind man who had been healed] . . . said to 
him, ‘Do you believe in the Son of Man?’ [or, in another version, ‘in 
the Son of God?’] ‘Sir,’ the man replied, ‘tell me who he is so that 
I may believe in him.’ Jesus said, ‘You are looking at him; he is 
speaking to you.’ The man said, ‘Lord, I believe,’ and worshiped 
him” (Jn 9:35-38). In the gospel reading about the Samaritan 
woman, “the woman said to him, ‘I know that the Messiah [that is, 
Christ] is coming; and when he comes he will tell us everything.’ 
‘I who am speaking to you,’ said Jesus, ‘I am he’” (Jn 4:25-26). 
And later the Samaritans “said to the woman, ‘Now we no longer 
believe because of what you told us; we have heard him ourselves 
and we know that he really is the Savior of the world”’ (4:42). 

Nothing of the sort happens in the story of the paralytic: “the 
man had no idea who it was, since Jesus had disappeared into the 
crowd that filled the place. After a while Jesus met him in the 
temple and said, ‘Now you are well again, be sure not to sin any 
more, or something worse may happen to you.’ The man went 
back and told the Jews that it was Jesus who had cured him. It 
was because he did things like this on the sabbath that the Jews 
began to persecute Jesus” (Jn 5:13-16). At first glance Jesus’ 
meeting the paralytic he had healed “in the temple” (v 14) might 
still be used as an argument against the interpretation I have pro¬ 
posed. However, this is not necessarily a decisive argument. It is 
well known that the temple embraced two courtyards, one of which 

41 From Fr Boismard’s lectures on John’s gospel at the School of Biblical 
Studies in Jerusalem, first semester, 1973-1974. 
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was the courtyard “of the pagans.” This courtyard provided a con¬ 
venient thoroughfare, a shortcut linking two sectors of the city, and 
pagans took advantage of it. 42 The next verse, which distinguishes 
“this man” from “the Jews,” can be seen as a confirmation of our 
hypothesis. If that man had been a Jew himself, our text would 
probably have indicated with more precision the social identity of 
the people he spoke to (for instance, it might have read “to the 
priests” or “to the Scribes learned in the scriptures”). Lacking this, 
the contrast between “this man” and “the Jews” makes it seem as 
if the anonymous man was not a Jew. Thus, the man who was healed 
confirmed only the outward identity of Jesus, but did not recognize 
his divinity. What is more, from that time on the persecution of 
Jesus intensified. In the synaxarion of the Sunday of the Paralytic 
it is said that the man who was healed played an especially evil part 
in the trial of Jesus. This information is not contained in the gospel, 
but a popular tradition made up for this by treating it as a symbol 
of a pact that both Jews and pagans made in order to indict Jesus. 

Fr Duprez points out that the idea expressed in verse 14, that 
illness is caused by sin, is unusual in John’s gospel, and is, in any 
case, discrepant with John 9:2-3, but that it appears in the theology 
of the Old Testament (2 Sm 2:23ff), in the synoptics (Mt 9:2ff, 
Lk 13:3), in Acts 5:11 and in the letter of James. 43 I think, how¬ 
ever, that the thought contained in verse 14 is well illustrated in the 
general meaning of the episode. The Jews were waiting for the 
Messiah. The Samaritans were expecting the coming of a great 
prophet, who was to be the second Moses. When they encountered 
Christ he awoke in them the consciousness that their expectations 
had been fulfilled. But the positive factor in paganism was different: 
“doing by the light of nature what the law enjoins,” “being them¬ 
selves the Law” (Rm 2:14), and Christ did not demand more from 
the pagans than to stay within the bounds of their best abilities, and 
to do their best according to natural ethics. And so we do not find 
a conversion at the end of this episode. There is no proselytism, and 
the conclusion agrees with the principle that is expressed in John 
6:44: “no one can come to me, unless he is drawn by the Father.” 
The text of John 5:1-18 (especially v 14) also seems to suggest 

42 The distinguished expert on the archeology of Palestine Andre Parrot 
writes as follows in his description of Herod’s temple: "The courtyard of 
the gentiles had become a shortcut, since it was more convenient to cross it 
from east to west or from north to south to avoid having to go by the longer 
route. It had thus been transformed into a completely profane traffic route.” 
Article in Cahiers d’archeologie biblique, no. 5 (1954) 66. 

43 Duprez, 146. 
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this position, if only we have correctly interpreted its universal 
meaning. 


Conclusion 

The aim of our study has been to show how important a part 
modern archeological discoveries can play in the theological under¬ 
standing of particular scenes in the gospels. What has turned out to 
be especially striking is that in the light of the discoveries we have 
been discussing, we can discover in the very pages of the gospel 
answers to questions posed, it seems, only by modern theological 
thinking. But as can be seen by a comparison of the paschal gospel 
readings in the Orthodox Church, it also turns out that the tradition 
of the Church has led theological thought in the same direction. 
Thus, the apparently revolutionary conclusions that the modern 
theologian can draw from a comparison of the most recent results 
of scientific research in different disciplines by no means undermine 
the perspective of tradition. On the contrary, they demonstrate all 
its richness as a treasury of replies to the new questions that are 
constantly arising and that with the passage of time and in new 
circumstances must advance Christian consciousness. 

Let me make one more comment. This study is an attempt to 
synthesize the results achieved in different theological disciplines. 
It seems that modem Christian thought, with its intense specialization 
and the autonomous development of particular branches of theology, 
needs more than ever to bring the results together. Only syntheses 
can advance theological thought. And only by working toward new 
syntheses is the future possible. Our attempt consisted in showing 
that the question of the relation between Christianity and non- 
Christian religions can acquire its proper perspective in the pages 
of the gospel reread in the light of modern archeology. 
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From Paul to Augustine: 

Romans 5:12 in Early Christian Exegesis 


David Weaver 


The way in which certain texts of the Bible have been inter¬ 
preted in the past can provide a means of understanding and evalu¬ 
ating personal opinions and teachings and general trends of thought 
in the development of Christian doctrine. This is particularly evident 
when the interpretation of Romans 5:12 is considered in relation to 
the doctrine of original sin, especially with regard to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the prepositional phrase £(f) a <5. One can detect a divergence 
between writers of the Latin-speaking West and the Greek-speaking 
East both in the exegesis of this verse and in the theological proposi¬ 
tions that were based, to whatever degree, on it. It is, therefore, 
inaccurate to apply the term “original sin” (originalis peccatum) 
to the ideas of the Greek-speaking authors, since this term represents 
a concept that has a well-defined content in the terms of Latin 
theology but does not have an exact parallel among the Greeks. The 
most critical point of departure is the absence among the Greeks 
of any notion of inherited culpability—i.e., inherited guilt, which was 
the central point of the Latin doctrine and which made humanity’s 
inheritance from Adam truly sin, unequivocally a sin of nature, 
which rendered the individual hateful to God and condemned him 
to eternal damnation prior to any independent, wilful act. These 
conceptions seemed to be supported by the Latin translation of 
Romans 5:12, in which the phrase £cj>’ S> had been translated as in 
quo (in whom). This implied that all humanity had sinned in Adam, 
or in Adam’s sin. And although they did not completely originate 
with Augustine, it was through his influence that both this doctrine 
and this exegesis came to be accepted as church dogma, to the 
exclusion of any alternative. 

Among the Greek authors, on the other hand, who had access 
to a correct text and were not hampered by problems of translation, 
there was a diversity of opinion on the exegetical question (i.e., the 
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grammatical function and interpretation of £q> 9 5), in addition to a 
different consensus on what it is that humanity has inherited from 
Adam and his sin. Whatever their opinion on the grammatical ques¬ 
tion, the Greek writers without exception understood this inherit¬ 
ance to be an inheritance of mortality and corruption only, without 
an inheritance of guilt—which for them could only result from a 
freely committed personal act. This understanding correlates closely 
with their view of redemption as more a triumphant victory of life 
over death than a legalistic propitiation of sin. 

As a preliminary to the examination of the Byzantine exegesis 
of Romans 5:12, let us briefly survey the concept of an inheritance 
from Adam among Christian writers from the second to the fifth 
century and especially in the period of the Pelagian controversy. By 
this it can be demonstrated that the later Greek fathers maintained 
consistency and continuity with pre-Pauline anthropology as adopted 
by Paul and delivered to them by the earlier fathers. Furthermore, 
within this diversity of opinion on the interpretation of Romans 5:12, 
we will suggest that one particular strand of exegesis, although not 
a majority opinion, offers a concise way of synthesizing several com¬ 
mon notions held by the fathers about the relations between the sin 
of Adam and mankind’s subsequent sin, corruption and death—a 
way that has points of contact with certain aspects of contemporary 
thought. This suggestion is that it is precisely the inheritance of 
mortality that provides the universal inducement to commit personal 
sins, because it is the fear of death, the other face of the “pride of 
life,” that distorts and exaggerates created desires into destructive 
passions. 

Some of the fathers relate £<J> 9 & in Romans 5:12 to Gdvaxoq 
(death), understanding Paul as saying that on account of death all 
men committed sins; all of the fathers would agree that <p0opa 
(corruption) was a cause of sin through the passions. Uniting these 
two conceptions, one might say that it is the sins of greed and lust 
that lead to exploitation and comprise the struggle for existence, in 
which all other existences become objects for one’s use, and it is 
the fear of death that perpetuates both passions and struggle. It is, 
then, through Christ’s destruction of death by death, in which human¬ 
ity has participated through the lifegiving Holy Spirit, and through 
which it is liberated from fear, that the attainment of a more and 
more sinless life is made possible. Admittedly, while this scheme 
will not be found in its completeness in the writings of any one 
father, enough of it has been stated by various authors to warrant 
its consideration. The greater concern, however, is the clear absence 
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in Greek patristic thought and exegesis of the doctrine of an in¬ 
herited guilt. 1 


Authors of the Second Century 

Once the divine inspiration and authority of the Pauline epistles 
had come to be universally acknowledged and received, Paul’s con¬ 
ception of the solidarity of the human race in Adam became an 
accepted feature of patristic anthropology. The story of the trans¬ 
gression of Adam and Eve in Genesis 3 was also a source to which 
the various fathers could turn when confronting questions about 
human sinfulness. It is all the more remarkable, then, that the topic 
of the effects of Adam’s sin and their transmission did not emerge 
as either significant or controversial until the beginning of the fifth 
century. Neither in that period—with the exception of Origen’s 
Commentary on Romans in the third century and Ambrosiaster’s in 
the fourth—did Romans 5:12 seem to have elicited much interest. 
There was a strong emphasis on the devil and demons being ulti¬ 
mately responsible for evil, while Adam and Eve and their sin 
figured no more prominently in theological consciousness than other 
figures in the universal history of sin, such as Cain and Abel. In the 
writings of the apostolic fathers there is little mention of the origin of 
sin, and then only in the most general terms; it was taken for granted 
that mankind is sinful, ignorant and in need of salvation, but they 
did not pursue the question of how this state of affairs had come 
about. Kelly is able to cite only two brief statements from the Epistle 
of Barnabas (12:5 and 6:11) and one from the Shepherd of 
Hennas (12: If) possibly concerning this topic.* Of these, one text 
from Barnabas merely alludes to the seduction of Eve, while the 
other implies that children are sinless; and Hennas possibly refers 
to the concept of the yetzer hard , the rabbinic concept of the evil 
impulse. 

The apologists, being concerned specifically with communicating 
the gospel in the surrounding non-Christian environment, discoursed 
on subjects such as monotheism, Christian morality and humanity’s 
mortal destiny and salvation in Christ. 3 When Justin the Martyr 
mentions the origin of sin, or its immediate causes, he usually in¬ 
tend Rondet, Original Sin: The Patristic and Theological Background , 
tr. Cajetan Finegan (New York 1972) 36. 

2 J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (London 1958) 163. 

8 Rondet, 20. 
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yokes the activities of demons. 4 Otherwise, he seems to recognize 
only an immediate human responsibility for sin. The demons are 
seen predominantly as seducers to evil. The Dialogue with Trypho 
contains several passages that point to this type of thinking. There 
is no doubt that it was the transgression of God’s ordinances, to 
which Adam was seduced by the serpent-devil, that placed the 
human race under a curse (94:2), and Justin goes so far as to 
describe Eve as bringing forth disobedience and death (as the 
Virgin Mary brought forth faith and joy [100:4-6]). It is clear from 
Dialogue 88:4, however, that he has no conception of an inheritance 
of sin: “The Christ has suffered to be crucified for the race of men 
who, since Adam, were fallen to the power of death and were in the 
error of the serpent, each man committing evil by his own fault.” 5 
An inheritance of mortality is alluded to, but little indication is 
given of anything else besides that. 6 Justin is quoted by Leontius of 
Byzantium {Against Nestorius, Eutyches ... 2) as employing the 
phrase “inherent corruption of nature,” but by this he seems to mean 
no more than mortality. 7 

Data from the other apologists is scanty. Athenagoras was pre¬ 
occupied with demons, although the Easter homily of Melito of 
Sardis does point to the sin of Adam as the source of impurity, 
corruptibility, slavery and death. 8 Tatian is an interesting if some¬ 
what ambiguous witness to what may be an early Syrian tradition 
about the original state of mankind before the fall and the effects 
of the first sin, since the same themes reappear in Theophilus of 
Antioch and Irenaeus of Lyons. Here, Adam was not created im¬ 
mutably good, but rather good with a capacity for greater goodness, 
based upon his possession of God’s Holy Spirit. However, he fell 
into sin through attachment to one of the angels “more subtle than 
the rest,” venerating him as God. The loss of the Holy Spirit led to 
death, and without the Spirit’s guidance being given to the intellect, 
mankind subsequently became prey to demonic assaults. 9 Theophilus, 
in Ad Autolycum, continues along these same lines. Adam was 
created with the capacity for either mortality or immortality, good- 

4 See the First Apology 5:2, and the Second Apology 5:3f and 17:2f. See 
also Kelly, 167. 

5 A. Gaudel, “Peche originel,” in Dictionnaire de theologie catholique 12, 
part 1, col. 318. See also Dialogue 124:3 and Kelly, 167, for the sin of Adam 
and Eve as the prototype of our sin. 

6 Kelly, 167. 

7 See F.R. Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrine of the Fall and Original 
Sin (Cambridge 1903) 276. 

8 See Rondet, 35. 

^Tatian, Orations. Cf Kelly, 168; Gaudel, col. 318; and Tennant, 278. 
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ness or evil, but he lived in an infantile and undeveloped state and 
still needed to grow into perfection. Theophilus tends to minimize 
the significance of Adam’s transgression. Rather than a “fall,” from 
a higher to a lower state, it was conceived more as a misdirection 
of growth. Although due to Adam’s disobedience mankind has been 
denied knowledge and expelled from paradise and all physical suffer¬ 
ings were derived from that fact, death, nonetheless, seems like a 
chastening afterthought. 10 In 2:28-29 Theophilus concentrates upon 
Cain’s murder of Abel as the means by which death spread in the 
world, and he attributes that murder to the instigation of Satan. In 
effect, he simply ignores Romans 5:12. Concerning Tatian and 
Theophilus, Kelly remarks: 

Like Justin, therefore, both of them seem to accept the 
Pauline teaching in so far as it links the entrance of sin 
and death into the world with Adam’s act of disobedience; 
but neither of them, any more than Justin, sees that act 
as more than a type of the disobedience of the race, 
although its consequences persist in the subjection of 
Adam’s descendants to labour, pain, death, and, of course, 
the power of evil spirits. 11 

Concerning the apologists in general one may conclude that sin, 
properly so called, is a wilful act that occurs in imitation of Adam’s 
sinfulness, and that, though there is an inherited mortality, there is 
no inheritance of a sinfully corrupt nature. 12 

According to Rondet, the teaching of Irenaeus on original sin 
is “the antithesis, or rather, the corrective, of that of St Augustine.” 13 
Irenaeus builds upon the traditions of both Tatian and Theophilus 
in that he teaches that Adam and Eve were created in immaturity, 
yet in the image and likeness of God and endowed with the Holy 
Spirit. The transgression of Adam was more the caprice of a child 
than the revolt of a devil, and its effects appear as retarded or mis¬ 
directed development rather than total destruction. 14 In several 
passages he implies a racial solidarity in Adam and involvement in 
his sin (e.g., Against the Heresies 3:18:1, 2, 7; 5:16:3; 5:34:2), 
but the mode of that involvement is never dwelt upon or elaborated, 
remaining entirely undefined. Although he is a witness to the tradi- 

10 Rondet, 34; Kelly, 168. 

“Kelly, 168. 

12 Tennant, 280. 

13 Rondet, 37. 

14 See Irenaeus’ Proof of the Apostolic Preaching; and Rondet, 44. 
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tion of the inheritance of death it is hard to find in Irenaeus any¬ 
thing that could be understood as inherited sinfulness. 


Alexandria and Carthage 

In the third century a divergence between eastern and western 
attitudes begins to appear, with the contemporaneous emergence 
of the Alexandrian and North African traditions of theology, 1 * 
developed by Tertullian and Cyprian in the West and Clement and 
Origen in the East. Although he affirms the freedom of the individual 
will, Tertullian, more than any of his predecessors, stresses the 
involvement of all humanity in Adam’s sin and the resutlant tendency 
toward sinfulness that mankind has inherited . 16 This may be traced 
directly to his acceptance of traducianism—a Stoic doctrine of the 
material nature of the soul in which the soul is engendered and 
propagated from one generation to the next along with the body. 
As Tertullian expresses it, “every soul is a twig cut from the parent 
stem of Adam and planted as an independent tree.” Consequently, 
“the evil that exists in the soul ... is antecedent, being derived from 
the fault of our origin [ex origines vitio ] and having become, in a 
way, natural to us. For, as I have stated, the corrupted nature is a 
second nature [alia natura \.” Furthermore, every soul is considered 
as existing “in Adam” until in baptism it is cleansed and reborn “in 
Christ” (“omnis anima eo usque in Adam consetur, donee in Christo 
recenseatur, peccatrix autem quia immunda, nec recipiens ignominiam 
ex carnis societate ”). 17 Nonetheless, both Rondet and Kelly are 
reluctant to concede that Tertullian had in mind something akin to 
original guilt, especially as he does not seem to distinguish between 
the sinful state of personal sins actually committed and an inherited 
state of sinfulness . 18 One argument concerns Tertullian’s negative 
attitude toward infant baptism, which he regarded as a novel intro¬ 
duction. “Why should innocent infancy be in such a hurry to come 
to the forgiveness of sins? Let them come while they are maturing, 
while they are learning, while they are being taught what it is they 
are coming to. Let them be made Christians when they have become 
able to know Christ ,” 19 Despite language that could suggest a notion 

15 KelIy, 174. 

16 Against Marcion 2:5-7; On the Resurrection of the Body 49. See also 
Kelly, 174. 

l7 On the Soul 19, 39:41 and 41:11. Also Kelly, 174. 

18 Rondet, 61; Kelly, 174. 

On Baptism 18:5. See also Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition: 
A History of the Development of Doctrine 1 (Chicago 1971) 290. 
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of original sin, such as calling Adam “the pioneer of our race and of 
our sin ,” 20 his attitude toward infant baptism indicates that he could 
not have considered it a vital issue . 21 Moreover, remission of sins is 
listed by him as only one of four basic gifts of baptism—along with 
deliverance from death, regeneration and the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit . 22 

Less data is available from Cyprian of Carthage, who does not 
seem to be as outspoken on the subject as Tertullian. Perhaps the 
difference is the rigorism that eventually led Tertullian to Montan- 
ism. What is more interesting is that Cyprian’s attitude toward the 
practice of infant baptism is exactly the opposite of Tertullian’s, and 
that he did hypothesize a theory of original sin to justify the practice. 

If, when they subsequently come to believe, forgiveness of 
sins is granted even to the worst transgressors and to those 
who have sinned much against God, and if no one is denied 
access to baptism and to grace; how much less right do we 
have to deny it to an infant, who, having been born 
recently, has not sinned, except in that, being bom 
physically according to Adam he has contracted the con¬ 
tagion of the ancient death by his first birth. The infant 
approaches that much more easily to the reception of the 
forgiveness of sins because the sins remitted are not his 
own, but those of another . 23 

Pelikan identifies Cyprian as the first father to cite the practice of 
infant baptism in the development of a more precise statement of 
the doctrine of original sin . 24 

Turning eastward, Tertullian’s contemporary, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, dealt with similar ideas, but his peculiar preoccupation with 
the refutation, or rather the domestication, of gnosticism did not 
provide a congenial environment for the development of an idea of 
original sin. Like other Greek authors, Clement accepted the dis- 

20 O/i Chastity 2:5; Pelikan, 290. 

21 Causal connections between sin and death are not made explicit, but 
the following passage could be construed as stating that personal sins derive 
from inherited mortality: “Man is condemned to death for having tasted the 
fruit of one miserable tree, and from it proceed sins with their penalties; and 
now all are perishing who have never even seen a single bit of paradise.” 
Against Marcion 1:22:8; Pelikan, 290. 

22 Against Marcion 1:28:2. 

23 Letters 64:5; Pelikan, 291. 

“Pelikan, 165, 291-2. 
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tinction between image and likeness, and also that man, through the 
exercise of his free will, was called upon to be an active participant 
in his own salvation (e.g., in Miscellanies 6:12, 19), Sin is free, 
personal and actual, and there is little indication of a unity with 
Adam and his sin. Clement also seems to have entertained the notion 
that Adam was created in immaturity, with the possibility of further 
growth in perfection. “The first man . . . was as a child seduced by 
lusts, and grew old in disobedience; and by disobeying his Father, 
he dishonored God.” 25 Going further, Clement seems to have denied 
that death was inflicted as a punishment for Adam’s sin, viewing it 
simply as a nonmoral ontological consequence of Adam’s separation 
from God—a view that Tennant regards as anticipating that of 
Pelagius and some of the Antiochenes. 

The expressed opinions of Origen on the question of the origin 
of sin are consistent with the cosmology developed in On First 
Principles , but are stated in traditional terms, which results in some 
ambiguity. The question does not seem to have engaged his interest 
very much until his sojourn in Caesarea. Confronted with the prac¬ 
tice of infant baptism, and in conjunction with the study of scrip¬ 
ture, he was led to consider the question more seriously. Putting 
aside for the moment his comments on Romans 5:12, it is interesting 
to examine his comments on the prescriptions for purification in 
Leviticus—for instance, those concerning ritual purification after 
birth: 

He thus shows that by its birth in the flesh every soul 
contracts a stain of sin and iniquity. . . . Why should 
baptism for remission of sins be administered, as is the 
practice of the Church, even to little children? Undoubt¬ 
edly, if in little children there was nothing that needs 
forbearance and pardon, the grace of baptism would be 
superfluous. 26 

Even the rule that the priest must not touch a corpse brings forth 
a comment on antenatal impurity: 

“He shall not be sullied, neither in his father nor in his 
mother.” Every man, on entering this world, contracts a 
blemish. . . . From the moment that he dwells in his 
mother’s womb. . . . Every man, then, has been stained at 

25 Exhortations 11; Tennant, 293. 

26 Commentary on Leviticus; Rondet, 75. 
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his conception, in his father and in his mother. Only my 
Lord Jesus entered this world unblemished. 27 

This idea is also introduced in comments upon such Old Testament 
texts as Job 14:45 and Psalm 51:5, to which he also appeals in his 
discussion of Romans 5. 

One must take note of a distinction in his terminology, which 
in Rufinus’ translations is represented by the words sordes and 
peccatum . Sordes seems to indicate a quasi-physical form of defile¬ 
ment attendant upon material existence—as when Origen asserts that 
even Jesus himself and the Virgin Mary required purification from 
birth stains: “Every soul clothed with a human body has its blem¬ 
ishes. You should know that Jesus, too, was defiled, voluntarily, 
because for our salvation he has taken a human body” (Homilies 
on Luke 14:3-5). For Origen, material existence is ipso facto sinful 
existence for two reasons: first, because it presupposes that pure 
intellects had fallen away from the contemplation of God; and, 
secondly, because material existence was itself a product of this 
fall, and therefore an intrinsically lower order of existence in which 
the intellects had become mired. The only exception was the divine 
Logos, the one unfallen intellect who willingly entered the world and 
assumed a material existence for the purpose of returning the fallen 
intellects to their natural contemplation of God. This cosmology and 
soteriology can be detected behind all of the above quotations, for 
their references to antenatal sins or blemishes either refer to the 
lapse of the intellects from the contemplation of God or to their 
explicit entry into a material mode of existence. 

These same conceptions can be detected behind his comments 
on the Epistle to the Romans, where his doctrine of the premundane 
existence and fall of souls precludes the possibility of a statement 
indicative of corporate sinfulness. 

No one is free from defilement, not even the day-old child. 

That is why there is in the Church a tradition, received 
from the apostles, in accordance with which baptism is 
conferred on little children. The guardians of die holy 
mysteries know that every man enters this world with a 
defilement which must be cleansed by water and the Spirit. 

That is why this body is called “body of sin,” not that 
the soul already has another body, a body that had sinned, 


a7 Ibid. 
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as those who hold for metempsychosis say, but because the 
soul has been placed in this body of sin and humiliation. 28 

The direct assertion of an inheritance of defilement from Adam is 
avoided, and his use of the words “every man enters this world” can 
be understood just as easily to mean a premundane fall of individual 
souls. At no point does he ever say that all mankind sinned in 
Adam. On the other hand, he does point to the act of Levi, still 
in the loins of Abraham, paying tithes to Melchizedek (Heb 7:10) 
as an instance of antenatal participation in an action; and in the 
crucial passage, Romans 5:12, he seems to propose an interpreta¬ 
tion along the lines of Augustine’s in quo. It is not likely that this 
is an exact translation, however, since Rufinus tended to adjust 
Origen’s teachings in the direction of western orthodoxy. Modem 
scholars recognize that Origen understood ifp* S in a causal sense, 
meaning “since” or “because,” which is more in accord with his 
individualist notion of sin. 29 Moreover, when discussing Romans 
5:12-21 Origen shows a greater preoccupation with the cause of 
death, whether Adam’s sin or one’s own, than in a transmission of sin. 

For all the men were in the loins of Adam when he was 
in paradise, and when he was expelled from it; thus, the 
death which came from his prevarication passed by him 
into all those who are of his blood; thus the apostle says: 

“As all die in Adam, all will be resurrected in Christ.” 30 

In his remarks on Romans 5:15, Origen asks if Adam is the 
only cause of death by his sin, and responds that men become liable 
to death not so much from nature as from his example. 31 In fact, 
Origen is an extreme case of an attitude common to all the eastern 
fathers: “no accountability without liberty.” It offends his sense of 
justice that any person should be found in a corrupted, mortal or 
sinful condition prior to his own free and willing action, and his 

28 Commentary on Romans (PG 14:1047bc). 

29 See Kelly, 181: “It is difficult, however, to take them at their face 
value, for we know that in his translation Rufinus adjusted his teaching in 
the interest of orthodoxy. For example, he represented Origen as taking 
£c|> a c5 in Rom. 5.12 as meaning ‘in whom’, whereas he really understood it 
as meaning ‘since’. Even in that commentary, however, in expounding Rom. 
5.12-19, his whole emphasis is on the personal sins of individuals who have 
followed Adam’s example, rather than on their solidarity with his guilt.” See 
also Gaudel, col. 334; and Rondet, 80. 

80 Commentary on Romans (PG 14:1010). 

31 Commentary on Romans (PG 14:1024b); Gaudel, col. 335. 
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theory and allegorical interpretation of the fall of Adam as the 
premundane fall of souls is a radical attempt to resolve the para¬ 
doxical situation of a state of present culpability for a fault ante¬ 
cedent to one’s own existence: “Whether all the sons of Adam were 
in his loins and were expelled with him from paradise, or whether 
each one of us was banished personally and received his condemna¬ 
tion in some way, that we cannot tell, and that only God knows.” 82 

Later on in the East, the negative influence of Origen’s theory 
of a premundane fall of souls would produce a reaction in the direc¬ 
tion of a return to the literalness of the fall story. Methodius, although 
himself somewhat of a Platonist, was opposed to Origen. Adam 
represented the whole race, created immortal, albeit in an imperfect 
state (as in Irenaeus, Theophilus, Tatian, etc.). The fall brought 
physical consequences, including death, but did not diminish freedom 
of will. Methodius’ conception of the cause of death and sin was 
linked to the idea of a loss of an initial possession of the Holy 
Spirit (again as in Irenaeus and Theophilus). 83 “When man had 
disobeyed, sin established its seat in him. Deprived of the divine 
breath, we have since that time been at the mercy of the passions 
which the serpent put in us” (Heresies 64:60). Methodius uses the 
word <p0op<5c, corruption, to describe man’s state, but the word has 
strong ethical overtones and means “subjection to the bodily pas¬ 
sions.” 84 


The Fathers of the Fourth Century 

Athanasius’ primary interest is soteriological. As in Irenaeus, the 
sin of Adam is viewed less catastrophically than in the western 
tradition, and the fallen state of the race as a whole is brought about 
gradually, without a great and sudden cleavage in Adam himself. 
Athanasius is so far from conceiving of a sin of nature that he asserts 
that sinlessness is both theoretically and actually possible, citing 
Jeremiah and John the Baptist as examples. 35 His use of the term 
q>0opdc conforms to that of Methodius. He does say that humanity 
is “corruptible according to nature,” “mortal according to nature,” 36 
but never does he use the term “sinful according to nature.” 

82 Commentary on Romans (PG 14:1010d-1011a). 

ss Tennant, 301. 

M Ibid. 

“Orations 3:33 and 2:69; N.P. Williams, The Ideas of the Fall and of 
Original Sin (London 1927) 262. 

**On the Incarnation 4, £oti p£v ydcp kcxt& puaiv dcvGpcouoq 0vnx6(;, 
and 3, kcct& $6aiv cpOapTot. 
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Although, as Rondet asserts, a complete anthropology could 
be drawn from the works of Cyril of Jerusalem, 37 the place of 
original sin in that anthropology, according to Tennant, is even more 
fragmentary and more incidental than in Methodius or Athanasius. 38 
Death is seen as the universal consequence of Adam’s fall, and sin 
is associated with death, but the processes of transmission or causal 
connection are left unspecified. Human corruption is most closely 
identified with personal sin, which is remitted in baptism. 

Among the Cappadocian fathers, original sin was not prominent 
in the doctrinal preoccupations of Basil. Adam’s sin affected his 
posterity, but the formulas used do not indicate any particular mode 
of solidarity or means of transmission. The most common object of 
reference is death: “withdrawing from life, [Adam] drew near to 
death, for God is life, and death is the privation of life.” 38 His 
brother Gregory of Nyssa was more influenced by an Origenist 
anthropology (for example, he accepted Origen’s allegorical inter¬ 
pretation of the “coats of skin” in Gn 3), but he rejected the theory 
of a premundane fall of souls and believed in Adam as the universal 
man, the whole human race composed into one. In Tennant’s esti¬ 
mation, of all the Greek fathers. Gregory comes closest to Augustine, 
as all the essential constituent elements of Augustine’s theology were 
present in Gregory’s anthropology. 40 Tennant detects allusions to a 
“sin of nature” in the Life of Moses. 41 On the other hand, two other 
passages seem to deny the presence of original sin. 42 What seems to 
be lacking is precisely the juridical framework in which, in Augus- 
tinian theology, the observable effects of Adam’s sin—namely, suffer¬ 
ing and death—are punitive penalties imposed for the transgression 
of God’s command. This idea served as a strong argument for the 
notion of an inheritance of culpability and guilt, since it would be 
unjust of God to otherwise impose the penalty of death. Even among 
modern commentators one encounters the argument that participa¬ 
tion in the penalty must imply participation in the offense. The 

87 Rondet, 89. 

Pennant, 315: “Cyril of Jerusalem, after the manner of Clement of 
Alexandria, seems not to recognize any such hereditary bias to evil in man, 
and he identifies human corruption with personal sin.” 

z *Hexameron 9:7; Rondet, 90. Tennant cites Letters 261:2 (PG 32:969) 
as possibly indicating an imputation of Adam’s sin to all mankind. 

40 Tennant, 321. 

41 PG 44:337; Tennant, 320. Tennant also cites the following passage: 
6 koivcovcov rrjc; (puoEcoc; tou *AS&p, koivcovcov bk kcx! xfjc; ^Kitx6a£C0<; 
(PG 44:756). 

42 On the Baptism of Christ (PG 46:580); On Infants who are Taken off 
Prematurely (PG 46:177). 
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approach among the Greek-speaking theologians in the East was 
more ontological, and the tendency was to view the inheritance of 
death and corruption simply as a regrettable and tragic consequence 
of a certain course of action according to the nature of things. It 
is entirely possible for the distinction to pass unnoticed, for it is 
more a question of emphasis or nuance than articulated theological 
position, and the vocabulary is not so strikingly different. Gregory 
of Nazianzus is occasionally cited as the one father to reveal a 
doctrine of original guilt, 43 but his statements to this effect are few 
and isolated. There is an inheritance of corruption and death and 
moral debilitation stem min g from Adam’s sin, but no doctrine of 
original sin. 


Pelagius and Augustine 

Having concluded our brief survey, we can now turn to the 
developments that Augustine of Hippo introduced into the general 
notions of an inheritance from Adam. Although Williams finds all 
the essentials of Augustine’s doctrine of original sin, including the 
terms originale peccatum and originalis reatus , already worked out 
by the year 397,^ it was not until the beginning of the Pelagian 
controversy fourteen years later that the doctrine emerged as promi¬ 
nent by becoming an object of disputation. The Pelagian controversy 
lasted approximately twenty years—from 411, when Pelagius and 
his friend Celestius landed in North Africa en route to Palestine, 
until 431, when Pelagianism was condemned in the person of 
Celestius at the Council of Ephesus. It is beyond the scope of this 
enquiry to trace a detailed history of the controversy, especially 
since the debate itself was occupied more with questions of the 
nature of divine grace, free will and predestination than with original 
sin per se. Nonetheless, a brief chronological sketch may provide a 
useful starting point for the discussion of the exegetical and theo¬ 
logical question. 

43 Orations 39:16 and, particularly, 22:13: . . when my fall and my 

condemnation had been total as a result of the disobedience of the progenitor 
[£k tt]<; too •npcoro'iiXdoTOU TTocpccKOT]q] and the deceit of the Adversary.” 
See also Tennant, 318. 

^Williams, 327. The doctrine was mildly phrased but essentially com¬ 
pleted in Augustine’s De diversis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum, in a passage 
explaining Rm 7:7-25. Here Augustine writes of “a sinful quality which is 
bom with us and is inherent in our constitution,” and which is actually de¬ 
serving of punishment. Besides originale peccatum and originalis reatus, the 
phrase massa peccati is also employed. 
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Prior to 411, Pelagius had enjoyed a certain amount of celeb¬ 
rity in Rome as an ascetic, a moralist preacher and a spiritual 
adviser. He was scandalized by the laxity of Christian society in 
Rome, by its diminished sense of the Christian vocation as an effort 
to be perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect. He had been dis¬ 
turbed to hear a bishop quote a prayer from Augustine’s Confessions : 
“Thou commandest continence; grant what Thou commandest and 
command what Thou wilt.” To him this seemed to reintroduce 
pagan fatalism. Consequently, his own teaching heavily emphasized 
the necessity of the efforts of the individual toward salvation. It 
seems that he was also disturbed by certain doctrines put forth in 
a commentary on Romans that had appeared during the papacy of 
Damasus (366-384). The unknown author of this commentary 
(which was circulated under the name of Ambrose at a later date) 
suggested that Romans 5:12 taught that “in Adam all sinned as in 
a lump,” 45 and went on to comment that this might presuppose that 
human souls—like human bodies—are also derived from the parents. 46 
Pelagius composed a commentary of his own in which he denied 
a hereditary transmission of sin through the reproductive process 
and interpreted Paul to be speaking of social inheritance in this 
passage. According to Pelagius, humans sin by voluntary imitation 
of Adam’s fault, and never by a fault inherent in nature—a notion 
that seemed too Manichean to be acceptable. 

Pelagius stayed only a short while in North Africa before 
proceeding to Palestine, where he became acquainted with Jerome, 
but Celestius remained behind and soon became embroiled in 
controversy as a result of his promulgation of Pelagius’ various 
teachings. Celestius was personally censured, and the teaching of 
Pelagius condemned, by a council of bishops meeting in Carthage 
in 412. Celestius then left North Africa for Ephesus. Although 
Pelagius and Celestius had both removed to the East, Pelagianism 
continued to find support in the West, in North Africa, Sicily and 
Italy. In the years 412-414, both sides published polemical tracts, 
although at first personal attacks were moderate. In 415, however, 
Augustine’s friend Orosius joined with Jerome in denouncing Pela¬ 
gius and Celestius to Bishop John in Jerusalem as heretics con- 

^Williams, 307; Ambrosiaster: “in quo, id est, in Adam, omnes pecca- 
verunt. Ideo dixit, in quo, cum de muliere loquatur, quia no ad speciem 
rettulit, sed ad genus, manifestum itaque est in Adam omnes peccasse quasi 
in massa; ipsa enim per peccatum corruptus quos genuit, omnes nati sunt 
sub peccato, ex eo igitur cuncti peccatores, quia ex eo ipso sumus omnes; 
hie enim beneficium Dei perdidit, dum praevaricavit, indignus factus edere 
de arbore vitae, ut moreretur.” 

46 I.e., traducianism. 
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demned by a North African synod. A first council held in Jerusalem 
exonerated Pelagius and Celestius, as did a second and larger one 
held in Diospolis in December 415. When Augustine received 
transcripts of the council’s proceedings, it seemed to him that 
Pelagius had dissembled and misrepresented himself. At his instiga¬ 
tion, Pelagianism was again condemned at two African synods, and 
finally by Pope Innocent I himself. 

Upon the death of Innocent three months later, Celestius made 
a personal representation to his successor Zosimus, who accepted 
Pelagian teachings as being in conformity with orthodox dogma. 
The Africans reacted by meeting once again in synod and reaffirm¬ 
ing their stance, and by appealing directly to Emperor Honorius, 
who, on April 30, 418, responded with an edict banishing the 
Pelagians from Rome as a threat to the peace. 47 Whether from 
political or doctrinal motives, Zosimus eventually issued his own 
Tractoria against Pelagianism and ordered the entire Italian episco¬ 
pate to endorse it or be deposed. Julian, bishop of Eclanum in 
Apulia, led a small group of bishops who refused to sign. Julian 
in fact was the real architect and systematizer of Pelagian doctrine 
and intellectually the most formidable of Augustine’s opponents. 
He carried on a running battle with Augustine until he was exiled 
from Italy in 421. In 423 various Pelagians were being sheltered 
by Theodore of Mopsuestia, and in 428 by Nestorius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, but with the fall and condemnation of Nestorius 
and Celestius at Ephesus in 431 the movement disappeared. 

Turning to the exegetical and theological problem, it must be 
remembered that the transmission of sin was only one of the points 
of dispute between Augustine and the Pelagians, and in turn the 
exegesis of Romans 5:12 was only one of the points of dispute in 
the arguments about original sin. The practice of the baptism of 
infants was probably of greater impact here. The Church, in the 
ecumenical creed, universally affirmed “one baptism for the remission 
of sins.” Since the Pelagians denied that people were bom sinful, 
they were pressed to explain why the Church baptized infants. They 
responded by distinguishing between two kinds of effects of baptism 
—namely, those received by all, including infants and children; and 

47 The reasons for this action are unclear, but it has been proposed that 
it was the result of certain inflammatory political tracts published by Pelagians 
in Sicily, who, carrying the ethical implications of the gospel to a socialist 
conclusion, urged the abolition of wealth as the solution to the poverty 
of the poor. The British historian John Morris believes these persons to have 
been British, like Pelagius himself, on the basis of Gildas’ De excidio britan- 
niorum (c 505-515), in which Gildas quotes one of these tracts approvingly 
and calls the author “one of us.” 
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those received only by adults. In the first category they listed recep¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit, illumination, adoption as sons of God, 
sanctification and possession of the kingdom of heaven, while the 
second included the remission of sin. Such an idea was not exclusive 
to the Pelagians—similar ones can be found in, for instance, Gregory 
of Nazianzus. On the other hand, sinless infants who died unbaptized 
could not be justly consigned to eternal punishment. The dilemma 
was solved by distinguishing between the kingdom of God and 
“eternal life,” as a sort of nonpunitive eternal limbo. But Augustine 
and his side urged the most literal understanding of the creedal “one 
baptism for the remission of sins” and objected that the Pelagian 
teaching was wrong on two counts: first, in that it created two 
baptisms; and second, in that it falsified the article of the Creed 
with respect to infants. Although the Pelagians always endorsed the 
legitimacy and even necessity of infant baptism, their reasoning 
seemed weak and inconsistent in the face of these arguments. 48 

Augustine was convinced that his own doctrine of original sin 
was in continuity with the tradition of the Church. Not only the 
Creed, but scripture and the fathers also bore witness to it. 40 Romans 
5:12 was one of five scriptural proof-texts that Augustine cited for 
support 50 (the others being Ps 51:5, Job 14:4, 5 lxx, Jn 3:5 
and Eph 2:3). It is now well established that the Latin translation of 
Romans 5:12 is faulty in that it translates £(]>* 3 by in quo, implying 
that “all sinned” in Adam. This translation had considerable antiquity 
within the Latin-speaking churches, however, and Augustine adhered 
to it despite its problems. 51 It was not out of simple ignorance that 

48 If the Pelagians had paid closer attention to the historical context of 
that article, its relevance to the discussion could have been diminished. At 
the time of its composition, the intent of the phrase “one baptism” was to 
disallow the possibility of rebaptism. The status of the effect of baptism is 
another question entirely. Similarly, the phrase “remission of sins” was com¬ 
posed in regard to adult candidates. The status of infants and children was 
not considered. 

49 Williams, 379; and Rondet, 130. For the patristic sources cited by 
Augustine, see Gaudel, cols. 367-70. 

5 °Gaudel, col. 388. Augustine drew two arguments from the phrasing of 
Rm 5:12. First, the phrase per hominem implied the spread of sin by propa¬ 
gation, not imitation, for, if Paul had wished to say that sin spread by imi¬ 
tation, he would have said that sin entered the world through the devil. 
Second, the phrase in quo omnes peccaverunt , which had the authority of 
“Hilary” behind it, must refer to the “one man” Adam. 

51 Augustine refers to or defends his interpretation of Rm 5:12 in a number 
of different works: e.g., Sermons 244:15; Against Julian 6:75; Unfinished 
Work against Julian 2:48-55; Enchiridion 45:47; On Nature and Grace 48; 
and Letters 157:10 and 176:2. 
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he supported it. Although he did not know Greek well at the begin¬ 
ning, there is some evidence for his learning it better in the course 
of the controversy. 52 Julian of Eclanum, for one, knew Greek, had 
access to a correct text and was severely critical of the translation. 
He preferred to translate £(f> 9 <S by the Latin quia, “because,” in 
accordance with the Pelagian doctrine of sin as always being a free 
and therefore punishable act; all died “because” all sinned. None¬ 
theless, Augustine was able to exploit the weakness of the “indi¬ 
vidualist” interpretation of the Pelagians by referring to Romans 
5:19 and to the whole thrust of the Christ-Adam typology. 33 Adam 
could not be explained away merely as a type and example for 
sinful men, as Julian attempted to do. Augustine relied on the com¬ 
mentary of Ambrosiaster (which he quoted under the name of 
Hilary) to prove that his teaching was no novelty. He also relied 
upon Ambrose of Milan, quoting copiously from his commentary 
on the Gospel of Luke. According to Hamack, “The Greeks had 
looked on the universal state of sinfulness as a more or less acci¬ 
dental product of circumstances; Ambrose regarded it as the decisive 
fact, made it the starting point of his thought, and referred it more 
definitely than any previous teacher—Ambrosiaster excepted—to 
Adam’s fall.” 54 Augustine found “Hilary’s” doctrine congenial in 

52 Rondet, 129. 

53 Rondet, 128-9: “Augustine read this text in a faulty edition which sup¬ 
pressed the mention of death in the second half of verse 12: ‘By one man 
sin entered into the world, and by sin, death, and so (death) spread to all 
men: Per unum hominem peccatum intravit in mundum et per peccatum 
mors, et ita in omnes homines pertransiit in quo omnes peccaverunt.’ For 
Augustine, the subject of pertransiit was peccatum; to it also he referred the 
in quo at the end of the sentence. But he realized that while the word for 
death is masculine in Greek, the word for sin is feminine; thus, in order to 
justify his exegesis it would have been necessary to have in qua . Julian of 
Eclanum, who knew Greek, understood the in quo as a particle providing a 
causal link— quia, because—but he concludes from this that there is not in 
this text a question of personal sins added by Adam’s children to that of 
their first father, sin being spread only by bad example (imitatione ). Augus¬ 
tine, unreliable exegete as he was with regard to detail, had nevertheless 
better understood the chapter as a whole and the force of verse 19: ‘as by 
the disobedience of the one man many were made sinners, so by the obedi¬ 
ence of one man many will be made righteous.’ The root of the problem is 
the doctrine of the two Adams. Christ is the new Adam; if all men die in 
Adam, all will be made alive in Christ (1 Cor. 15:22). Let us say it once 
more, Augustine did not invent the dogma of original sin. He was, however, 
the first to elucidate what was involved in the tradition and to read in depth, 
in the fullness of the text, this chapter of the Letter to the Romans.” 

54 Adolph von Hamack, History of Dogma 5, tr. James Dillar (London 
1897) 49. 
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more ways than one, since he himself initially subscribed to tradu- 
cianism—a theory by then quite out of vogue. Under pressure from 
his critics he switched to creationism (the view that incorporeal 
souls are created separately by God and infused into the body at 
conception), but then had to answer the question of how a good 
God could create so many pure, sinless souls only to infuse them 
instantly into bodies stained by original sin through concupiscence, 
and so to be damned to eternal punishment. Augustine responded to 
this problem of equity and arbitrary predestination by an appeal to 
God’s “occult justice.” 

By how much divine justice is loftier than human justice, 
by so much is it inscrutable and by so much it differs from 
human justice. . . . Think on these things, and forbear to 
set God the Judge in comparison with human judges, that 
God whom we must not doubt to be just even when he 
does what seems to men unjust, or what, if it were done 
by a man, would actually be unjust. 55 

The Pelagian position on sin is summarized by Augustine in 
six articles taken from Celestius: (1) Adam was created mortal 
and would have died whether he had sinned or not; (2) the sin of 
Adam injured only him, not the race; (3) the law leads to the 
kingdom (of heaven), just as the gospel does; (4) even before 
Christ there were men without sin; (5) newborn infants are in the 
same state that Adam was before his transgression; and (6) the 
human race as a whole does not die through the death and trans¬ 
gression of Adam, nor does it rise again through the resurrection 
of Christ. 56 

By contrast, Augustine’s view was both more radical and more 
dramatic. In his doctrine, Adam was the summit of created perfec¬ 
tion, possessing original righteousness, total equanimity, serenity and 
immortality. The fall of Adam was a cataclysmic event that virtually 
destroyed human nature. Through concupiscence, Adam’s descend¬ 
ants inherited not only the effects of Adam’s sin—mortality, corrup¬ 
tion and enslavement to the passions-but also, because of their 
seminal identity with him, original guilt (a forensic category first 
made explicit by Augustine), 57 which rendered them hateful to God 
and liable to eternal damnation. Actually, the precise nature of what 
is communicated is not clearly expressed in Augustine, and the anti- 

55 Augustine, Unfinished Work against Julian 3:24; also Williams, 381. 

™On Original Sin 11:12; Pelikan, 315-6. 

57 Williams, 372. 
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Pelagian writings do not yield an explicit formula. Augustine excused 
himself by appealing to the abstruseness and difficulty of the subject. 58 
Insofar as he was able to refine it, original sin consisted both of a 
vitium— a hereditary moral disability—and a reatus— an inherited 
legal liability. The vitium can be regarded as a sort of hypertrophy 
of the bodily instincts to disordinant and domineering levels—par¬ 
ticularly in the case of the reproductive instinct, which simply be¬ 
comes unbridled sexual lust, concupiscentia . Concupiscence itself is 
also the means of transmission of original sin, since, no matter how 
pure the circumstances otherwise, it remains the fundamental moti¬ 
vation for sexual union, and hence for the propagation of the 
species. 58 

The theory of the inheritance of the reatus of Adam’s sin had 
an interesting history, and its final articulation appeared in the 
opposing positions of the Protestant and Catholic parties at the time 
of the Reformation. At issue was human nature after the fall. Augus¬ 
tine held a very extreme view of the extent to which human nature 
was affected by the fall. Medieval theology tended to moderate this 
by distinguishing between supernatural and natural aspects of human 
nature. The loss of original righteousness was the loss of the super¬ 
natural gift of divine grace, and therefore the destruction of the 
supernatural aspects of man. The natural endowments of human 
nature, especially reason, however, were only stained. At the time of 
the Reformation this became a crucial distinction, for it elicited the 
question of whether concupiscence was actually a sin. The reform¬ 
ers insisted that concupiscence was of the nature of sin itself. In 
concupiscence, theology distinguished between reatus and actus, the 
reatus being remitted in baptism but the actus remaining. If the 
actus was actually sin, the reformers and even some Catholics argued, 
its persistence in the baptized implied that a Christian had not been 
made righteous in himself, but could only be considered righteous 
insofar as God imputed the righteousness of Jesus Christ to him on the 
basis of Christ’s atoning, vicarious and meritorious sacrifice. The 
Catholics argued that, although concupiscence was of the nature of 
sin in the unbaptized, in baptism even original sin was fully and 
truly remitted, so that in the baptized, whatever the appearance of 
the phenomenon, concupiscence could not be considered to have 
the nature but only the vestiges of sin. Therefore, baptism imparted 
the righteousness of Christ to the baptized, making them righteous 

58 “. . . nihil est ad praedicandum notius, nihil ad intelligendum secretus.” 
On the Nature of the Catholic Church 1:40; Williams, 365. 

59 Ibid. 
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in themselves. In its second session, the Council of Trent was com¬ 
pelled to define the nature of original sin as the indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to the definition of justification, because the whole doctrine 
of justification is dependent upon the definition of original sin. 80 


M In a forthcoming article, we will examine how, on the issues implied in 
Romans 5:12, Greek patristic thought developed quite independently of these 
paradoxical and even contradictory implications of Augustinism. 
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Ecumenism in the Thirteenth Century: 
The Byzantine Case* 


Aristeides Papadakis 


It was a commonplace of historical scholarship until quite 
recently to maintain that the year 1054 marked the separation of 
Eastern and Western Christendom. The schism, it seems, had already 
commenced with Photius in the twilight of the ninth century, but it 
was not until the mutual excommunications of 1054 that it saw its 
final culmination. The events of 1054 were held to be, quite simply, 
the “final solution” or point of no return signaling the definitive 
rupture between Christian Byzantium and the Latin West. 1 Such 
an interpretation, popular as it has been, is today unacceptable. As 
a matter of plain fact, the schism cannot be dated. That is to say, 
the finality of 1054 is largely a myth. It is now recognized that the 
parting of ways must be seen as a “process,” the result of a steady 
disintegration of relations that paralleled the equally gradual growth 
of papal power and authority in the West. 2 This process gained 
particular momentum with the Crusades and the sack of Constan¬ 
tinople in 1204, which more than anything rendered the breach 
final and definitive. “The schism,” writes Paul Lemerle, “had not 
yet separated the two Christian worlds; it is, on the contrary, be- 

* Paper delivered at the conference on Conciliarism and Conciliarity in 
the Late Middle Ages: Perspectives East and West, at the Center for Medieval 
Studies, Fordham University, March 26, 1983. 

According to A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire (Madison, 
Wisconsin 1961) 337, the division began in the ninth century and “was 
brought to a final solution in the middle of the eleventh century.” See also 
W. Norden, Das Papstuum und Byzanz (Berlin 1903) 28: “mit dem Jahre 
1054 war die Kirchenspaltung zwischen Orient und Occident besiegelt”; and 
M.E. Marty, A Short History of Christianity (London 1960) 153. Cf, how¬ 
ever, the remarks of J.M. Hussey, “The Byzantine Empire in the Eleventh 
Century: Some Different Interpretations,” Transactions of the Royal His¬ 
torical Society 32 (1950) 74, n 2; and those of G. Every, The Byzantine 
Patriarchate, 451-1204 (London 1962) 177. 

2 See especially the fine article by R. Maynes, “East and West in 1054,” 
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cause of 1204 and that which followed that the schism took on 
importance and significance.” 3 Nothing, perhaps, illustrates the 
breach more graphically than the establishment of a parallel Latin 
hierarchy on Byzantine soil and the enthronement of a Latin patri¬ 
arch in the see of Constantinople, shortly after 1204. 

The Latin occupation of Byzantium, as we should expect, was 
one of the most decisive chapters in the history of Eastern Christen¬ 
dom. It was a violent break in the long history of a Church with a 
proverbial reputation for continuity and traditionalism. In fact, only 
one other event in its history—iconoclasm—proved to be as disrup¬ 
tive and as confusing and challenging to its faith. Still, its lasting 
significance, it is generally agreed, lies in its effect on church unity. 
In the words of one recent scholar, the thirteenth century is “the 
crucial period for the evolution of Christianity”—the moment of 
division in the history of united Christendom. 4 One of the major 
attempts to mend the schism, all the same, came in this same century, 
seventy years after the fall of Constantinople—at the Second Council 
of Lyons. 5 After nearly two decades of intensive preparation, pri¬ 
marily between the papacy and Emperor Michael VIII, union was 
solemnly and formally declared at the council’s fourth session (July 
6, 1274). The erosion of church unity, evidently, had not stifled the 
desire for union; ecumenism had not yet spent its force. This is, in 
general, the interpretation traditionally imposed on Lyons—namely, 
that it was a “union council.” 6 Older historians, above all, choose to 
see it solely in its religious context, divorced from the determining 
influence of politics, the generally ambivalent context in which it 
was realized and the intricate diplomacy with which it was inextrica¬ 
bly bound. One historian, typically, concludes that 1274 possessed 

Cambridge Historical Journal 11 (1954) 137; S. Runciman, The Eastern 
Schism (Oxford 1955); the very thorough and learned exposition of G. 
Denzler, “Das sog. morgenlandische Schisma im Jahre 1054,” Munchener 
theologische Zeitschrift 17 (1966) 24-46; and, more briefly, A. Papadakis, 
“Revision in History: The Schism of 1054,” The American Ecclesiastical 
Review 157 (1967) 29-35. 

3 “Byzance et la Croisade” X. Congresso Internazionale di Scienze 
Storiche , Relazioni, 3 (Florence 1955) 617; Runciman, Eastern Schism, 145. 

4 G. Alberigo, “L’oecumenisme au moyen age,” Revue d'histoire ecclisias- 
tique 71 (1976) 365. 

5 The basic study is by B. Roberg, Die Union zwischen der griechischen 
und der lateinischen Kirche auf dem II. Konzil von Lyon (1274) (Bonn 
1964). See also the more general study of H. Wolter and H. Holstein, Lyon 
I et Lyon II, Histoire des conciles oecumeniques, 7 (Paris 1966). 

6 Alberigo, 366: “nombreux erudits insistent sur le caractere de ‘concile 
d’union’ du concile de Lyon, caractere que ne justifient ni les intentions qui 
ont preside au concile, ni son d6roulement reel, ni ses consequences.” 
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all the “characteristics of an ecumenical council.” 7 Was it not, he 
asks rhetorically but seriously, convoked, presided over and approved 
by the pope? Besides, it was composed of a sizeable section of the 
western episcopate, as well as representatives of the Eastern Church. 

Some aspects of this interpretation, it is true, are today widely 
regarded as archaic. But the view that it was a “union council” con¬ 
tinues all the same, despite the fact that it was an official union in 
which the Byzantine Church played no part. This view perpetuates, 
in fact, Pope Gregory X’s pious fabrication (expressed in his ser¬ 
mon delivered on the day of union) that the Byzantines had returned 
to Roman obedience voluntarily and without any temporal benefits: 
“Greci libere veniebant ad obedientiam Romane Ecclesie .. . nihilique 
temporale petendo” 8 —an interpretation completely contrary to the 
actual events that transpired. Moreover, the underlying problem 
behind this interpretation of Lyons remains: the Byzantine evidence 
has never been examined as exhaustively or as comprehensively as 
the Latin material. 8 Apart from a factual overview of the diplomacy 
and the violent reaction in Michael’s reign, little else has been 
studied. It is doubtful, indeed, if the Byzantine posture itself during 
this same period has been properly understood. The Byzantine 
effort to secure an open dialogue, by means of a common council, 
for example, has not been given the attention or the emphasis it 
deserves. At the recent formal conference on Lyons it was almost 
completely ignored. 10 Our understanding of it, in any event, is less 
than satisfactory. Moreover, the second phase of the Byzantine 

7 F. Vemet, “lie Concile oecumenique de Lyon,” Dictionnaire de thiolo- 
gie catholique 9:1, col. 1379. 

8 A. Franchi, II Concilio II di Lione (1274) secondo la Ordinatio Concilii 
Generalis Lugdunensis: Editione del testo e note (Rome 1965) 86. Cf D.M. 
Nicol, “The Byzantine Reaction to the Second Council of Lyons, 1274,” in 
G.J. Cuming and D. Baker, eds., Studies in Church History, 7 (Cambridge 
1971) 115: “This last statement, if it did not come from the mouth of the 
pope, might be classed as a misrepresentation of the truth.” 

9 It is only recently that some of the more important Greek documentary 
material, some of it previously unpublished, received definitive editions. See 
V. Laurent and J. Darrouzes, Dossier grec de VUnion de Lyon, 1273-1277 
(Paris 1976); J. Gill, “The Church Union of Lyons (1274) Portrayed in 
Greek Documents,” Orientalia Christiana periodica 40 (1974) 5-45; and J. 
Darrouzes, “Les documents grecs concernant le Concile de Lyon,” in Actes 
du Colloque international du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique: 
1274 Annee charniere. Mutations et continuites [Lyons-Paris Sept. 30-Oct. 5, 
1974] (Paris 1977) 167-77. For the thirteenth-century patriarchal registers, see 
V. Laurent, Les regestes des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople , vol. 1: 
Les actes des patriarches, fasc. 4: Les regestes de 1208 d 1309 (Paris 1971). 

10 Cf, however, the exceptionally eloquent and sympathetic study of the 
same issue in the fourteenth century by D.M. Nicol, “Byzantine Requests for 
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response, which began with Michael’s death, has virtually gone un¬ 
noticed in the secondary literature, whereas it was then, in the 
patriarchate of Gregory II of Cyprus (1283-1289), that the settle¬ 
ment of 1274 was formally discussed and repudiated. Indeed, this 
theologically and authentically creative response may well be the 
most important contribution of the Byzantine Church to the filioque 
controversy. 11 

I shall not discuss what everyone knows—namely, the details 
of the Byzantine reaction or the diplomatic negotiations of the 1260s 
and 1270s. All this has been handled generously and with authority 
by Runciman, Geanakoplos, Nicol and, more recently, by Gill. 12 I 
would, however, like to focus briefly on the insistence of Byzantine 
churchmen on a common council, since this became the staple 
ingredient of subsequent Byzantine ecclesiastical diplomacy on the 
matter. Indeed, for the Byzantines, it is worth pointing out, Lyons’ 
failure only served to demonstrate that only a real confrontation of 
the issues, in a general assembly, could provide a clear practical 
solution to the problem of peace among the churches. 

Two documents bearing on the Byzantine request for a joint 
council exist. Both were written in the year before Lyons, just as 
Michael was about to complete his negotiations and send a delegation 
to France. One is from the pen of Patriarch Joseph I. 13 Although 
he may not have authored the text himself, it does bear his name 
and expresses his views. The other document is from his synod. 14 
Both are plainly official documents, coming as they do from the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities of the Byzantine Church. That they 
speak for the majority of the Byzantine episcopate, clergy and 

an Oecumenical Council in the Fourteenth Century,” Annuarium historiae 
conciliorum 1 (1969) 69-95. 

11 See now A. Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium: The Filioque Controversy 
in the Patriarchate of Gregory II of Cyprus (1283-1289) (New York 1982). 
Again, at the Lyons conference in 1974 (see note 9 above) this second phase 
was ignored by the speakers, who instead chose to focus on Beccus’ patriarchate 
(1274-1282) and theology. 

12 S. Runciman, The Sicilian Vespers: A History of the Mediterranean 
World in the Late Thirteenth Century (Cambridge 1958); D.J. Geanakoplos, 
Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West , 1258-1282 (Cambridge, Mass. 
1959); the numerous articles of D.M. Nicol, now conveniently collected in 
Byzantium: Its Ecclesiastical History and Relations with the Western World 
(London 1972); and J. Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy , 1198-1400 (New 
Brunswick, N.J. 1979). 

13 Recently published, with a French translation, by Laurent and Dar- 
rouzes in Dossier grec y 302-5. This text is in reality a condensation of the 
patriarch’s longer Apologia , issued earlier in the year (see ibid., 133-301). 

14 lbid., 306-13. 
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monastic wing is also reasonably certain. More significant, perhaps, is 
that they share a particular Byzantine ecclesiological sensibility and 
perspective. 

Joseph begins his 1273 memorandum to the emperor by noting 
that the peace and concord that the ancient and illustrious Church 
of Rome had requested was a project he could only praise and 
approve. Alluding to Romans 9:3, he announced that he himself 
was indeed willing to become anathema and be cut off from Christ 
for the sake of union. 15 All the same, peace between the churches 
could never be achieved unless the theological issues that had caused 
the division (such as the controversial interpolation to the Creed) 
were first discussed in a fully representative assembly of the Church. 
Specifically, he could not be a party to a settlement, he adds, that 
did not first air out these difficulties in a free dialogue in the presence 
of all the churches. 16 As such, union could not be limited to ques¬ 
tions of protocol, the traditional prerogatives of the popes (such as 
the commemoration of the pope, the papal primacy and the right 
of appeal), on which Michael was basing his negotiations. 17 On the 
contrary, even these canonical concessions could not be accepted 
without discussion. Besides, how could the bishop of Constantinople 
act alone, without the opinion of the other patriarchs—of Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem—or without the views of those churches in 
communion with Constantinople? To do so would be to separate 
himself from those who are united with him, and who already form 
the majority, in order to rally to the one who has severed himself 
from that majority. 

Equally eloquent was the synodal opinion that followed later 
that same year, and which was signed by the majority of the synod. 
The bishops, too, like the patriarch, were not impressed by the 
political negotiations Michael was then undertaking on behalf of 
the Church. The calling of an ecumenical council to discuss the 
dogmatic issues is again emphasized, as is the idea that such debate 
would be a necessary preliminary to acceptance of any of the proto¬ 
col items. The council would be attended by the patriarchs and all 
the body of the hierarchy everywhere. They, like the patriarch, 
were zealous and approving of union. It was their conviction 
nevertheless that if their suggested council, which alone would 
be able to give a clear decision, did not come to pass, the “Church’s 
scandal would remain without remedy.” 18 

15 Ibid., 303. 

16 Ibid., 305. 

17 Ibid., 303. 

18 Ibid., 313. 
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It is, of course, possible to interpret this precondition as an 
immediate way of circumventing the unilateral “package deal” 
proposed by the emperor and the papal chancery. To suggest, how¬ 
ever, that it was their way of frustrating or rejecting any union effort 
is entirely gratuitous and unsubstantiated by the facts. These church¬ 
men also recognized all too clearly that Michael’s negotiations, in 
which the Byzantine Church did not officially participate, did not 
have the interests of Christian unity in mind—their only raison d’etre 
was the possible political dividends to be gained at Lyons. 19 How¬ 
ever, what disposes of the suggestion that these “manifestos of the 
opposition” 20 did not have the peace of the churches at heart is 
that their request for guarantees of a genuine dialogue plays a 
prominent part in virtually all fourteenth- and fifteenth-century offi¬ 
cial documents on the subject. 21 It was embraced as the conditio sine 
qua non by all Byzantine church circles, from the most conservative 
to the most liberal. The reason for this is not difficult to see: the 
texts reflect a specific ecclesiological perspective, solidly rooted in 
sound medieval Byzantine ecclesiology. 

We have already noted that die separation of the churches 
was an accomplished fact by the thirteenth century. Be that as it 
may, the Byzantine position implicit in our texts was that the West¬ 
ern Church, though now in schism, would still be allowed to partici¬ 
pate in a union assembly called for the healing of the schism. Differ¬ 
ences, in short, could still be resolved by the conventional method— 
by means of a council. As the synodal encyclical put it, the council 
would be convoked “according to the practice in force in the past” 22 
—in conformity with the traditional methods used by the Church 
during the first millennium of its existence. The Byzantine Church, 
then, was willing to put aside for the moment the Latin ecclesiastical 

19 D.J. Geanakoplos, “Michael VIII Palaeologus and the Union of Lyons 
(1274),” Harvard Theological Review 46 (1953) 80; and the recent excellent 
summary by D. Stiemon, “Le probleme de l’union greco-latin vue de Byzance: 
Germain II k Joseph I-er (1232-1273),” in Actes du Colloque, 139-66. 

20 Laurent and Darrouzes, Dossier grec 17 (introduction). 

21 See the dialogue of June 1367 between John Cantacuzenus and the papal 
legate Paul, in J. Meyendorff, “Projects de concile oecumenique en 1367: Un 
dialogue in£dit entre Jean Cantacuzene et le legat Paul,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 14 (1960) 170-7. Other examples are discussed by Y. Congar, “1274- 
1974: Structures ecclesiales et conciles dans les relations entre Orient et 
Occident,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et theologiques 58 (1974) 363-4; 
and Nicol, “Byzantine Requests for an Oecumenical Council in the Four¬ 
teenth Century,” in Byzantium, 76. 

22 Laurent and Darrouzes, Dossier grec , 313. For the Byzantine under¬ 
standing of councils, see the basic survey of J. Meyendorff, “What is an 
Ecumenical Council?” SVTQ 17:4 (1973) 259-73. 
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aggression of the preceding decades, the criminal colonialism and 
behavior of the Crusaders, as well as the obvious fact of separation. 
The Church should not suppose the Latins enemies or detest them, 
notes Patriarch Joseph in another, longer memorandum, “although 
they are always raving at us. After all, they were formerly our 
brothers, reborn brothers of the same font of holy baptism; if they 
are sick, if they are eccentric, they nevertheless merit more pity than 
hate. We need to be merciful, to love them, to pray for them.” 23 

Put differently, and more theologically perhaps, the Byzantines, 
following the practice of the ecumenical councils of the past, under¬ 
stood such meetings as church events: only those delegates who 
confessed an identical faith and who were in eucharistic communion 
were qualified to participate. Councils, as such, were viewed solely 
in an ecclesiological context—a fact borne out by the etymology of 
both ouvoSoq and concilium . All the same, despite the recent 
separation of the Latin patriarchate—the single dissenting voice in 
the pentarchy of patriarchs, as Joseph put it—and the fact that the 
Latins and the Byzantines no longer shared a common eucharist, 
the Latins would still be synodal participants in any assembly 
assigned to resolve their differences. If a council, in short, was the 
expression of episcopal and ecclesial consensus, then none of the 
patriarchates or bishops of the Church could be excluded, even if 
they had been the most disruptive. Significantly, even Rome’s presi¬ 
dency would still be recognized. Neilus Cabasilas, an articulate and 
reliable representative of the eastern attitude, persuasively argued in 
the mid-fourteenth century that “it is not, as the Roman Church 
insists, that we claim primacy; there is no question here about taking 
second place. We know the ancient practice of the Church and the 
decrees of the fathers, who called the Roman Church the oldest of 
all churches.” 24 

Clearly, this insistence on the participation or representation 
of all five patriarchates was for the synod and the patriarch a 
tangible ecclesiological sign of a council’s catholicity. Still, there 
was something more fundamental underlying their request—namely, 
their conviction of the ontological identity of all churches, and the 
complement to this, the belief in the charismatic equality of the 
Christian episcopate. In the Byzantine patristic tradition the episco¬ 
pal ministry was one. Strictly speaking, the succession of Peter was 
to be found in the person of the bishop of every local church, which 
in turn possessed the abundance of grace and catholicity in its 
totality. This being so, all the churches had to be present at a 

2S Laurent and Darrouzes, Dossier grec, 299. 

M PG 149:685a. 
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reunion council, since all of them together constituted the Church 
in its entirety. 25 For Byzantine churchmen, therefore, the notion of 
an ecumenical council was directly related to the doctrinal basis of 
conciliarity and to their pluralistic perception of church structure— 
which is the reason why the authors of both of our documents were 
unable to understand how the see of Constantinople could act alone: 
to do so would be to break communion with the majority of the 
patriarchates and unite with only one of these. The doctrinal basis 
of conciliarity, quite simply, could not be abandoned. A joint coun¬ 
cil of all the episcopate, of all the churches, each of which realized 
in itself the mystery of the Church completely, was an essential 
precondition of authentic unity. Rome would indeed be considered 
the first, but as among sisters of the same dignity, as Patriarch 
John X Camaterus phrased it early in the thirteenth century: 
itpcbTriv sv &bsk cpaiq Tuy/avsiv opoTipoiq ocot^v . 26 

It is, perhaps, fitting to pause briefly at this point and examine 
the papal attitude. The Byzantines, as we have observed, were will¬ 
ing to overlook the fact that their proposed union council would 
not be an exact replica of the ecumenical councils of the past, 27 for 
these, on the whole, had required as a logical antecedent both 
creedal unity and eucharistic communion between participants— 
elements that would obviously be lacking in the proposed council. 
A fully representative assembly of the Christian commonwealth, all 
the same, was the only possible solution for securing unanimity. 
The growth of papal power in the West since the Gregorian reform, 
along with the sustained canonical activity that accompanied it, 
however, could not allow the Latins to see it this way. Rome’s 
ringing rejection of the concept was, indeed, both predictable and 
understandable. A letter of Pope Clement IV, which was nothing 
less than an ultimatum, addressed to Michael VIII (dated March 
4, 1267) supplies us with a typical illustration of the Roman under¬ 
standing. 28 

35 J. Meyendorff, “St. Peter in Byzantine Theology,” in J. Meyendorff, et 
al., The Primacy of Peter (London 1963) 19; and the same author’s Byzan¬ 
tine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (New York 1974) 99. 

26 A. Papadakis and A.M. Talbot, “John X Camaterus Confronts Inno¬ 
cent III: An Unpublished Correspondence,” Byzantinoslavica 33 (1972) 31, 
36 (Greek text). 

27 Meyendorff, “What is an Ecumenical Council?” 269. 

M A.L. Tautu, Acta Urbani IV, Clementis IV, Gregorii X (1261-1276), 
Pontificia Commissio ad Redigendum Codicem Iuris Canonici Orientalis, 
Fontes, series 3, vol. 5, book 1 (Vatican City 1953) 61-9 (no. 23). Y. Con- 
gar’s study Vecclesiologie du haut moyen age (Paris 1968) is an excellent 
introduction to the subject. 
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To begin with, no council could be called to debate the faith 
that had already been firmly defined by so many Roman pontiffs. 
A council called to discuss the errors of the Byzantines was, in other 
words, unacceptable, for it would only serve to place that faith in 
question and would be itself a challenge to Rome’s ultimate author¬ 
ity. 29 The only way to settle the differences, on the contrary, would 
be for the Byzantine Church to submit to the apostolic see. Reunion 
was to be a return without any reservations. There could be, in the 
final analysis, no discussion, no possibility of confrontation or nego¬ 
tiation. Any ontological identity or equality of the churches was 
unthinkable. Indeed, the projessio fidei that the pope asked the 
Byzantine Church and the emperor to sign—and which was the same 
text as Michael’s personal profession at Lyons—goes so far as to 
consider the traditional privileges of the various patriarchates as 
being, in effect, honors given them by the Roman Church itself: 
“The fulness of power of the Roman Church consists in that she 
admits the other churches to a share in her solicitude; this same 
Roman Church has honored many, and particularly patriarchal, 
churches with various privileges.” 30 So much for thirteenth-century 
Roman ecumenism and Latin comprehension of the Byzantine 
Church. 31 

It was, of course, this very same formula that formed the basis 
of the Union of Lyons. The Latin account of the proceedings, known 
as the Ordirmtio or Notitia brevis,* 1 makes this all too clear. No 
formal public debate or any sort of dialogue was permitted. Lyons’ 
only theological definition, concerning the filioque, was, in point of 
fact, agreed upon long before Michael’s delegation reached the 
council. The Byzantine Church, suffice it to say, refused to go to 
Lyons under these circumstances. The three Byzantine representa¬ 
tives were part of Michael’s personal delegation; they represented 
neither the patriarch, his synod nor his Church. The papacy, odd as 
it may seem, hoped that Michael’s caesaropapism would be suffi¬ 
ciently compelling to force the Byzantine Church to comply. For 
all that, Michael’s measures of cruelty and persecution proved fruit¬ 
less and ineffectual. There is little wonder then that Lyons was 

a0 Tautu, 67 (no. 23). 

S0 Ibid., 117 (no. 41): “Ad hanc autem sic potestatis plenitudo consistit 
quod Ecclesias caeteras ad sollicitudinis partem admittit; quarum multas, et 
patriarchales praecipue, diversis privilegiis eadem romana Ecclesia honoravit.” 
See also Roberg’s edition of this profession in Die Union, 239-43. 

81 Cf the general survey by G. Denzler, “Das morgenlandische Kirchen- 
schisma im Verstandnis von Papsten und okumenischen Konzilien des Mittel- 
alters,” MiXnchener theologische Zeitschrift 20 (1969) 112-3. 

“Edited by Franchi, see note 8 above. 
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proclaimed a failure, a “mockery and a fraud,” on the streets of 
Constantinople. 33 As we should expect, subsequent Byzantine sources 
seldom, if ever, mention Lyons. As far as they were concerned the 
union of 1274 was nonexistent, and its fraudulent nature was taken 
for granted. 

It has been suggested that Michael VIII’s three-point plan for 
union was well conceived and that some sort of union—“une certaine 
union”—might have been achieved if both sides had made an effort 
to discuss matters. 34 The three items, in the words of another equally 
eminent scholar, Fr Congar, had real value in terms of a possible 
rapprochement. 35 But this ignores the express view of the documents 
we have briefly examined. Both the patriarch and his synod viewed 
such an approach as unrealistic. Union could not possibly be re¬ 
stricted to the protocol items—what was needed was a discussion of 
the substantive issues. I suspect, moreover, that the hostility and 
forced latinization of the thirteenth century created a religious land¬ 
scape in which ecumenism could hardly prosper. More important, 
the two radically different ecclesiologies, spiritually and theologically 
so different, made union almost impossible. 36 On the other hand, 
some sort of rapprochement might well have been possible if Rome 
had been willing to relax its unyielding and defensive posture. 
Granted that the Byzantines were more inflexible than Rome on the 
dogmatic issues, yet on the whole, their understanding of the schism, 
in contrast with the Latin mentality, was less extreme as well as 
more realistic, as I have tried to show. Typically, Byzantine authors 
never ceased to remind us that the root cause of the widening gulf 
after Lyons was the absence of any real dialogue; and that it was 
Rome’s insistence on orchestrating everything and treating the 
Byzantines like schoolchildren that prolonged the schism. 37 In sum, 

S3 George Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis libri trede - 
dm 1, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1835) 458, 456. 

^See the comments of Darrouzes in the discussion section of Actes du 
Colloque, 206: “Dans ce sens-la, j’insiste sur ce point, le plan de Michel 
Vni etait habile. Si les partenaires avaient fait un effort pour se voir, se parler, 
enfin pour discuter, une certaine union pouvait se realiser.” 

^Ibid., 206. 

3C It is notable that unionist efforts were equally unsuccessful. The “latino- 
phron” patriarch John Beccus (1274-1282) attempted to go beyond Michael’s 
three points by justifying the filioque in terms of the Byzantine patristic tra¬ 
dition. (To do so, he had to condemn Photius, among others.) But this, 
however, was not a solution but an accommodation or capitulation to the 
Roman position. See Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium, chapter 4. Affection for 
this patriarch in the secondary literature is considerable. Cf the excellent 
articles by G. Dagron and J. Gouillard in Actes du Colloque , 179-202. 

37 Neilus Cabasilas, in PG 149:685b. 
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they lay the blame for the perpetuation of the schism squarely at 
the feet of Rome. One recent scholar agrees: “From the point of 
view of Christendom as a whole,” writes Sir Richard Southern, “the 
papacy was the greatest divisive force throughout the Middle Ages.” 38 

But if we are bound to agree with Professor Southern’s overall 
negative judgment, we need not conclude on the same somber note. 
At the seven-hundredth anniversary celebration of Lyons, Pope 
Paul VI, through his representative, Cardinal Willebrands, acknowl¬ 
edged the fact that the formulas and the texts with which the Byzan¬ 
tines were confronted in 1274 lacked a true appreciation of the 
genuine eastern tradition and “were conceived and expressed accord¬ 
ing to an ecclesiology that had matured in the West.” 39 He added, 
moreover, that the council of 1274 was “the sixth of the general 
synods held in the western world.” 40 He did not call it an ecumenical 
council, and neither did the cardinal, in his own sermon, character¬ 
ize it as such. Patriarch Joseph, whose name was long ago entered 
into the catalogue of Byzantine saints, 41 would have concurred. 


38 R.W. Southern, Western Society and the Church in the Middle Ages 
(London 1970) 90; and G. Denzler, “Basic Ecclesiological Structures in the 
Byzantine Empire,” Concilium 13 (1971) 69: “instead of safeguarding the 
unity of Christianity, the office of Peter was the cause of disunity.” Patriarch 
Joseph had said as much when he accused Rome of being the only dissentient 
in the Church. Cf the argument that the failure of conciliarism in the Western 
Church inevitably gave rise to Protestant individualism, in B. Tierney, “Col- 
legiality in the Middle Ages,” Concilium 7 (1965) 14. 

39 See the French translation of the original Latin document in Istina 20 
(1975) 300, followed by Cardinal Willebrands* own homily (302-6). 

40 Ibid., 298. 

41 His feastday falls on October 30. 
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Notes and Comments 


Syndesmos Holds Eleventh General Assembly 

Syndesmos, the world fellowship of Orthodox youth organ¬ 
izations, held its Eleventh General Assembly (August 14-19) on the 
island of Crete. The assembly was hosted by Metropolitan Ireneos 
of the diocese of Kissamos and Selion, who generously provided the 
use of the facilities of the Metropolis. The Metropolis (diocesan 
offices, community center and ecclesiastical school) is located in 
Kastelli, a typical small Cretan town, beautifully perched on the 
northern coast of the western end of Crete. The assembly was held 
in conjunction with Camp Agape, a syndesmos project first held 
in 1982 and designed to give Orthodox youth the experience of an 
agape community—i.e., a fellowship of love centered around the 
liturgical life of the Church. Thus, the attendants of Camp Agape 
were able to attend the main addresses of the assembly, and the 
groups shared common liturgical services and meals. Altogether, 
the assembly and Camp Agape drew over 140 participants from 
some twenty countries, representing the forty member organizations 
of syndesmos. This number does not include some seventy other 
members of the Lebanese delegation, who were prevented from 
attending by the closing of the Beirut airport. As syndesmos is the 
sole forum for the gathering of Orthodox youth from all the ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds, it is only natural that the unity and 
mission of the Church be among its major concerns. Thus, the theme 
of the assembly and of the last three years (since the Tenth General 
Assembly held at New Valaamo Monastery in Finland in 1980) 
was “Unity and Mission.” 

The assembly opened its first plenary session on Sunday after¬ 
noon (August 14), with Fr Rauno Pietarinen of Finland, the Gen¬ 
eral Secretary of syndesmos, delivering his report. Looking over 
the activities of syndesmos during the past three years, Fr Rauno 
mentioned the almost constant problem of financial weakness, which 
limited the growth and activities of syndesmos during this period. 
He concluded his report with an appeal to the member movements 
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and schools to continue the much needed mission of syndesmos 
and to strive to increase regional activities and communications 
between the general assemblies, always remembering that syndes¬ 
mos “belongs to the Church, to God ... to be used for his glory.” 
Dr George Nahas of Lebanon, the President of syndesmos, who 
was later reelected to a second three-year term, followed with the 
reading of his report. Dr Nahas concentrated on the service that 
syndesmos has to offer the Church, being “the only possibility given 
to Orthodox youth to meet together, to know each other and to 
proclaim their unity over the illusory differences that seem to divide 
them.” Calling on those present to acknowledge both their own weak¬ 
nesses and the many difficulties that inevitably arise, the president 
stated that it is only through the personal commitment and ascetic 
effort of its members that syndesmos can become the dynamic 
presence of and witness to Orthodox unity that it is called to be. 
He concluded by referring to the pressing need for an authentic 
and noncalculating mission effort. “Orthodoxy is necessary for our 
contemporary world,” he stated, “but an Orthodoxy that is one and 
catholic, an Orthodoxy loving and witnessing, an Orthodoxy open 
to all, without hidden motives or hatreds.” 

On the same evening the Great Vespers of the Feast of the 
Dormition of the Theotokos was celebrated at the chapel on the 
grounds of the Metropolis. The next morning two buses arrived to 
take everyone to the nearby Gonia Monastery for the festal matins 
and Divine Liturgy, Metropolitan Ireneos presided over the Liturgy, 
assisted by Bishop Vassilios of Aristes (West Germany), Bishop 
Kallistos Ware of Diokleia (serving in England) and a number of 
other clergy, including Hiermonk Atanasije Jevtic (Yugoslavia), 
Fr Vladimir Berzonsky (usa) and Fr Rauno Pietarinen (Finland). 
Asked to preach by the metropolitan, Bishop Kallistos delivered 
a beautiful sermon in Greek to the hundreds of pilgrims that had 
gathered at the monastery for the feast. After the service ended, 
Metropolitan Ireneos spoke to the local people about syndesmos, 
its purpose and goals. The participants were then asked to walk up 
the street to the Orthodox Academy of Crete, where the main address 
would be delivered after a continental breakfast. This academy, 
under the direction of Dr Alexandros Papaderos, is an independent 
charitable foundation established in 1968 that sponsors conferences 
and seminars for the purposes of “church renewal, social integration 
and the cultural and economic development of the country [Greece].” 

The main address was delivered by the well-known Bishop 
Kallistos Ware, a professor at Oxford University, on the theme 
“Unity and Mission.” In his talk, the bishop reminded his listeners 
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that unity and mission are in fact inseparable, as the way to God 
always lies through one’s neighbor. Showing how this is especially 
stressed in the Orthodox ascetical tradition, Bishop Kallistos chal¬ 
lenged those present to not just keep the faith, but to share it with 
others. “The Church is mission,” he stated, as “the Church does not 
exist for itself, but to be sent into the world.” Warning against shame 
or fear on the one hand and against triumphalism on the other, the 
bishop emphasized that the mission of the gospel is only possible in 
personal holiness, sacrifice and joy. 

The following day, the commission and committee work began. 
Each delegate to the assembly chose one of the following commit¬ 
tees/commissions on which to serve: Orthodox Unity, Orthodox 
Mission, The Mission of Theological Education, The Education of 
the People of God, Ecumenical Relations, The Pastoral Mission of 
the Church, Nominations, Membership, and Finance. On Thursday 
the various committees began presenting their reports and on Friday 
the Priorities and Programs Committee presented suggestions on 
how to best implement the proposals offered. The latter committee 
decided that the theme for the next three years should be “The 
Church: Eucharistic Community.” The following is the list of 
priorities for the next three years, in order of importance: 

(1) encouraging interregional communications leading to great¬ 
er regional strength in the various regions of syndesmos (Western, 
Northern, Eastern, Southern Europe, the Middle East, Africa, Asia 
and the Americas); 

(2) sponsoring a project dealing with the Oriental Orthodox, 
to be unfolded in several phases, including a joint conference on 
youth work and a theological consultation that would gather leading 
theologians from both churches to discuss the theological problems 
concerning unity between the two; 

(3) adopting the proposals of the SYNDESMos-sponsored Com¬ 
munications Conference, which was held in the Chrysopeghe Monas¬ 
tery (Greece) the week preceding the assembly. The main proposal 
of this conference was that syndesmos sponsor a program for 
coordinating international Orthodox communications, which would 
be located in Paris under the direction of Mr John Tchekan, a person 
with much expertise in this field through his work in the Service 
Orthodoxe de Presse (sop). 

The new Executive Committee members for the next three years 
were elected. Dr George Nahas of Tripoli, Lebanon, was reelected 
President and Mark Stokoe, an American graduate of St Vladimir’s 
Seminary, was elected General Secretary—the only paid, full-time 
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employee of syndesmos. He will be living in Finland, where 
syndesmos’ international headquarters are located. The three vice- 
presidents elected were Fr Ignatios Georgakopoulos of Greece, Mr 
Sergei Raskazovsky of the USSR and Mr Alexis Struve of France. The 
remaining eight members of the committee are John Dibs (usa- 
soyo), Ephtim Ephtimios (Egypt), Heikki Huttunen (Finland), 
Fr Joseph Kwame Labi (Ghana, West Africa), Jean Michele 
Michaelides (France), Helene Polydefkidou (Greece), Fr Vesa 
Takala (Finland) and Fr Nikon Yakimoff (USSR). 

St Vladimir’s was well represented, having the following three 
delegates: Gregory Thetford, Jaana Tiensu and Mark Stokoe. Fr 
Vladimir Berzonsky, another graduate of the seminary, headed the 
Commission on the Pastoral Mission of the Church. 

Syndesmos is an important organization in our modem Ortho¬ 
dox world, where we have ceased to speak in one language and/or 
to live in one culture. It enables Orthodox youth of various back¬ 
grounds to meet each other, to pray together and to share their 
concerns for the present as well as their dreams for the future. For it 
is only when we have made the effort to go out and meet each other 
that we can discover the unity of the Orthodox world in Christ, 
both transcending these “illusory” differences and working on the 
real problems that lie before us. 


Gregory Thetford 
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Archbishop Basil (Krivocheine), Dans la lumiere du Christ: S. Symeon le 

Nouveau Theologien (Editions de Chevetogne 1980). 426 pp. 

This book is a comprehensive work that provides much insight into the 
many-faceted writings and ideas of one of the most important yet, ironically 
perhaps, one of the most misunderstood of the Byzantine fathers. Drawing 
from an unsystematic corpus of writings, Archbishop Basil’s book has suc¬ 
ceeded in presenting a clear image of St Symeon the New Theologian. He 
quotes extensively from both edited and unedited sources (e.g., Epistles 2-4), 
allowing Symeon to speak for himself (7). 

Historically, Symeon is perhaps best known for his mystical theology. It 
is precisely his mysticism that has provoked some controversy and misunder¬ 
standing among Orthodox scholars. P. Trembelas, for example, has claimed 
that Symeon’s visions of light were a consequence of “nervous tension” (6). 
Ignored for the most part by the professional theologians, Symeon’s mysticism 
was defended by sympathetic monks living on Mount Athos and in Russia. 
These monks saw in his writings a living example of true Orthodox spiritual¬ 
ity. By the eighteenth century, thanks to the Athonite monk Dionysios Zago- 
raios, a partial translation of Symeon’s works appeared in modern Greek. 
Though the translation was not always accurate, it made these valuable writ¬ 
ings available to a broader readership. In the nineteenth century, Bishop 
Theophan the Recluse translated Zagoraios* work, with the exception of 
Symeon’s hymns, into Russian. Edited at the Russian monastery of St 
Panteleimon on the holy mountain, this translation helped to serve as a 
catalyst for the Russian religious renaissance of the twentieth century (5). 
Today, thanks to the efforts of Archbishop Basil and other European schol¬ 
ars, a critical edition of most of Symeon’s works is found in the French 
collection Sources chretiennes. 

Symeon’s mystical teachings are founded on the principle that a Christian 
is capable of establishing real communion with God in no matter what point 
in history he finds himself. Archbishop Basil shows that this basic Christian 
reality not only permeated Symeon’s writings but also provided the impetus 
for his own disputes with monastic dissidents and ecclesiastical superiors. 
“He considered that the most dangerous of heresies consisted in the belief that 
the Church of God did not possess in the present time the same plenitude 
of gifts that had existed in ancient times” (38). Symeon’s writings bear witness 
to the reality of the mystical union with God, and he insists that all Christians 
must become living temples of the Holy Trinity (301). Defending this reality 
helped to earn him the title “New Theologian.” The title “theologian” is used 
“not in the sense of a theologian who had elaborated new dogmas, but as a 
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person who had attained the summit of contemplation.” He “was a renewer 
of the apostolic life, which for the most part had been forgotten. The Ortho¬ 
dox Church, without sharing completely all the teachings of Symeon the 
New Theologian . . . venerates with love his sanctity and inspiring life, which 
continues to live today through his spiritual doctrine” (63). 

One of the most controversial writings of Symeon is his “Letter on Con¬ 
fession” (Epistles 1). Archbishop Basil devotes an entire chapter (chapter 8, 
“Confession and Priesthood,” 131-47) to this provocative epistle. In this letter 
Symeon maintains that the “power to bind and loose sins” is given only to 
those who possess the grace of the Holy Spirit. This “charismatic” condition 
is defended by Symeon out of concern over the spiritual and moral decadence 
that had become prevalent among the Byzantine clergy (Hymns 58:118-38 
[351]). Basing his arguments on an established monastic tradition, Symeon 
maintained that even lay monks, provided they possessed the Spirit, were able 
to bind and loose sins (14Iff). He cites as an example his own spiritual 
father, Symeon the Pious, of the Studite Monastery in Constantinople. He 
vividly describes Symeon the Pious as one who “had understood the com¬ 
mandments of Christ, becoming a participant in his grace and gifts and who 
received from him the power to bind and loose sins, since he was inflamed 
by the Holy Spirit” (Epistles 1:452-6 [145]). 

In analyzing the “Letter on Confession,” Archbishop Basil provides keen 
insights into some bold statements made by Symeon. He shows that Symeon 
comes dangerously close to denying the objective reality of the Church and 
its sacramental priesthood. Symeon maintained that not all bishops and 
priests had the authority to bind and loose sins or even to celebrate the liturgy, 
since they had become unworthy of their divine calling (Epistles 1:263-74, 
278-80 [142]). Consequently, the power to forgive sins was passed on to those 
monks who were filled with the Holy Spirit. Yet, Archbishop Basil points out, 
Symeon, in spite of these exaggerated statements, was continually defending 
a living Christianity that was contingent on communion with the Trinity. For 
Symeon, communion with God was synonymous with participating in the 
life of the triune and tripersonal God (297-8). 

Symeon never intended to establish a rival “charismatic” Church. Life 
in the Trinity was possible only in the Church, which maintained continuity 
with Christ through apostolic succession. Symeon’s “violent” insistence on the 
necessity of the sacramental life—made possible through apostolic succession 
and passed on through the various orders of the clergy, including the monks— 
provides somewhat of a balance for his “Letter on Confession” (355). 

However, it seems that for Symeon, apostolic succession was possible 
only when certain conditions were met. In defending the “sacramental powers” 
of the clergy, Symeon maintained that the faith of the ordained minister 
must be identical to that of the apostles. Also contingent upon the apostolic 
faith is the validity of the sacraments (356-7). Symeon’s “idealism” went 
beyond the rite of ordination, which he did not consider to be an end in 
itself. For Symeon an ordained minister had to live according to the com¬ 
mandments, possess the Holy Spirit and be personally called by God (Hymns 
19:158-65 [132]). 

Symeon’s idealism was never divorced from the existing reality of the 
Church, which was struck by a pervasive spiritual decadence (357). His 
idealism is rooted in his prophetic spirit and desire for a purified Church—a 
Church not identified by its theological and ritual formalism but by its life 
in the triune God. The overall tenor of Archbishop Basil’s book attempts to 
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bring out this basic dimension of Symeon’s thought. Only when one is able 
to understand Symeon’s desire for a living Church is one able to apprehend 
his mystical theology. It is this mystical theology that provides the basis for 
Symeon’s understanding of the “objective” Church, its priesthood and its 
sacraments. 

This French edition of Archbishop Basil’s work should rank among the 
most accurate and complete expositions of St Symeon in a western language. 
An English edition is soon to be published by svs Press. This new publication 
will help to increase the awareness of St Symeon and his thought. 

Robert M. Arida 


Veikko Purmonen, ed.. Orthodoxy in Finland: Past and Present (Kuopio, Fin¬ 
land: Orthodox Clergy Association 1981). 101 pp + 26 photographs. 

In the last decades, as the Finnish Orthodox Church has become increas¬ 
ingly involved in inter-Orthodox and ecumenical activities, there has been a 
growing need for reliable information in English concerning its history and 
present situation. Orthodoxy in Finland therefore is very welcome. The thir¬ 
teen essays included in this attractive little volume provide a convenient intro¬ 
duction to most aspects of the Finnish Orthodox Church, from its history and 
institutions to its art, missionary activities and international contacts. 

As so often happens in collective works of this sort, the essays sometimes 
overlap. Yet even the resulting repetition can be instructive. An impression— 
an image—is created that goes beyond the factual material conveyed in the 
text. 

One element entering into this general impression arises from the fact 
that the Finnish Orthodox Church is “established.” Though its members 
comprise but a small percentage of the population of Finland, it is nonethe¬ 
less a state church, with the public prerogatives and responsibilities that go 
with this status. For example, the Church keeps official public records of 
births, marriages and deaths—hence the meticulous statistics appended to 
Orthodoxy in Finland— which contrast so strikingly with the generally unre¬ 
liable estimates on which Orthodox elsewhere rely. As this example suggests, 
the sense of “establishment” of the Finnish Orthodox Church goes beyond 
mere legal status. The Church as an institution is more visible, structured 
and tangible than elsewhere in the West. Relatively absent is the “voluntarism” 
so pervasive in the United States and elsewhere, according to which a 
“church” is simply the voluntary association of individuals who share the 
same religious sentiments. Particularly as one gets closer to old Karelia, one 
senses that the Church is not simply the product of its adherents* energetic 
efforts but rather a gracious gift, present and abiding even when its members 
ignore it. 

At the same time, the Finnish Orthodox Church differs from most other 
Orthodox “establishments” in that its faithful do not simply “take it for 
granted,” as a self-evident aspect of life no more in need of reflection and 
explanation than food or shelter. Orthodoxy in Finland exhibits what may 
be a national preoccupation with identity—a preoccupation intensified among 
the Orthodox, who must explain not only what it means to be Finnish but 
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bring out this basic dimension of Symeon’s thought. Only when one is able 
to understand Symeon’s desire for a living Church is one able to apprehend 
his mystical theology. It is this mystical theology that provides the basis for 
Symeon’s understanding of the “objective” Church, its priesthood and its 
sacraments. 

This French edition of Archbishop Basil’s work should rank among the 
most accurate and complete expositions of St Symeon in a western language. 
An English edition is soon to be published by svs Press. This new publication 
will help to increase the awareness of St Symeon and his thought. 

Robert M. Arida 


Veikko Purmonen, ed.. Orthodoxy in Finland: Past and Present (Kuopio, Fin¬ 
land: Orthodox Clergy Association 1981). 101 pp + 26 photographs. 

In the last decades, as the Finnish Orthodox Church has become increas¬ 
ingly involved in inter-Orthodox and ecumenical activities, there has been a 
growing need for reliable information in English concerning its history and 
present situation. Orthodoxy in Finland therefore is very welcome. The thir¬ 
teen essays included in this attractive little volume provide a convenient intro¬ 
duction to most aspects of the Finnish Orthodox Church, from its history and 
institutions to its art, missionary activities and international contacts. 

As so often happens in collective works of this sort, the essays sometimes 
overlap. Yet even the resulting repetition can be instructive. An impression— 
an image—is created that goes beyond the factual material conveyed in the 
text. 

One element entering into this general impression arises from the fact 
that the Finnish Orthodox Church is “established.” Though its members 
comprise but a small percentage of the population of Finland, it is nonethe¬ 
less a state church, with the public prerogatives and responsibilities that go 
with this status. For example, the Church keeps official public records of 
births, marriages and deaths—hence the meticulous statistics appended to 
Orthodoxy in Finland— which contrast so strikingly with the generally unre¬ 
liable estimates on which Orthodox elsewhere rely. As this example suggests, 
the sense of “establishment” of the Finnish Orthodox Church goes beyond 
mere legal status. The Church as an institution is more visible, structured 
and tangible than elsewhere in the West. Relatively absent is the “voluntarism” 
so pervasive in the United States and elsewhere, according to which a 
“church” is simply the voluntary association of individuals who share the 
same religious sentiments. Particularly as one gets closer to old Karelia, one 
senses that the Church is not simply the product of its adherents* energetic 
efforts but rather a gracious gift, present and abiding even when its members 
ignore it. 

At the same time, the Finnish Orthodox Church differs from most other 
Orthodox “establishments” in that its faithful do not simply “take it for 
granted,” as a self-evident aspect of life no more in need of reflection and 
explanation than food or shelter. Orthodoxy in Finland exhibits what may 
be a national preoccupation with identity—a preoccupation intensified among 
the Orthodox, who must explain not only what it means to be Finnish but 
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also what it means to be Finnish Orthodox. Particularly since the Winter War 
of 1939, which left the traditionally Orthodox Karelians uprooted and dis¬ 
persed throughout the Finnish republic, the Orthodox Church has had to 
define both its place in national life and its role within international Ortho¬ 
doxy. Thus, though it is “established” and therefore a “given,” the Finnish 
Orthodox Church is also a creation still in the making—a task at which the 
faithful and their leaders are consciously laboring. 

As with any work of creation, there is the risk of artificiality or pre¬ 
ciosity. Instead of the effective presence in and for the world of Christ’s 
saving activity, the Church could become simply the religious section of a 
museum of folk art and crafts. Fortunately for the Finnish Orthodox Church, 
its sense of “establishment” has curbed the subtler and therefore more danger¬ 
ous of such temptations. Absent, at least, is the sectarian impulse so wide¬ 
spread in the West, which has made many Orthodox unwilling to simply be 
the Church and has led them instead to create sects based on this or that 
preconceived notion of what is true Orthodoxy. In Finland, the Church 
remains the Church. Of that fact, Orthodoxy in Finland eloquently testifies. 

John H. Erickson 


Iakov Netsvetov, The Journals of Iakov Netsvetov: The Atkha Years , 1828- 
1844. Materials for the Study of Alaska History, 16. Tr. with introduc¬ 
tion and supplementary material by Lydia Black (Kingston, Ont.: Lime¬ 
stone Press 1980). 

As Orthodoxy approaches the end of its second century of toil in Alaska, 
it has yet to receive the in-depth study it deserves. All but the most highly 
visible figures lie shrouded in obscurity; primary sources have been tragically 
destroyed and dispersed, and those that remain are only beginning to be 
published. The people at Limestone Press stand virtually alone in pursuing 
this crusade, and each volume they release marks a significant step forward. 

The significance of the Journals most certainly does not lie in then- 
value as literary monuments. Even in the original Russian they are no more 
than the plodding chronicle that all Russian priests were required to keep 
and periodically submit for review to their bishops: so many baptized, so 
many chrismated, so many married, so many buried, etc. St Innocent also 
produced one (still unpublished in Russian or English), and objectively it is 
only slightly more interesting, as he was more flamboyant and less given to 
self-effacement. The very genre virtually guarantees that reading will be 
slow, although in the present translation a dearth of editing and proofreading 
has made the task more difficult than necessary. Ecclesiastical terminology 
in particular is garbled and inconsistent, though the extensive glossaries 
appended in part make up for this. 

The appeal of the book lies rather in the glimpses it provides into sundry 
intimacies of early nineteenth-century life in the Aleutian chain and, more 
importantly, into the pastoral soul of a man too long overlooked by history. 
As such, they should intrigue a broad spectrum of both ecclesiastical and 
secular scholars. 

Fr Netsvetov (1804-1864) was the offspring of a Russian hunter and a 
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also what it means to be Finnish Orthodox. Particularly since the Winter War 
of 1939, which left the traditionally Orthodox Karelians uprooted and dis¬ 
persed throughout the Finnish republic, the Orthodox Church has had to 
define both its place in national life and its role within international Ortho¬ 
doxy. Thus, though it is “established” and therefore a “given,” the Finnish 
Orthodox Church is also a creation still in the making—a task at which the 
faithful and their leaders are consciously laboring. 

As with any work of creation, there is the risk of artificiality or pre¬ 
ciosity. Instead of the effective presence in and for the world of Christ’s 
saving activity, the Church could become simply the religious section of a 
museum of folk art and crafts. Fortunately for the Finnish Orthodox Church, 
its sense of “establishment” has curbed the subtler and therefore more danger¬ 
ous of such temptations. Absent, at least, is the sectarian impulse so wide¬ 
spread in the West, which has made many Orthodox unwilling to simply be 
the Church and has led them instead to create sects based on this or that 
preconceived notion of what is true Orthodoxy. In Finland, the Church 
remains the Church. Of that fact, Orthodoxy in Finland eloquently testifies. 

John H. Erickson 


Iakov Netsvetov, The Journals of Iakov Netsvetov: The Atkha Years , 1828- 
1844. Materials for the Study of Alaska History, 16. Tr. with introduc¬ 
tion and supplementary material by Lydia Black (Kingston, Ont.: Lime¬ 
stone Press 1980). 

As Orthodoxy approaches the end of its second century of toil in Alaska, 
it has yet to receive the in-depth study it deserves. All but the most highly 
visible figures lie shrouded in obscurity; primary sources have been tragically 
destroyed and dispersed, and those that remain are only beginning to be 
published. The people at Limestone Press stand virtually alone in pursuing 
this crusade, and each volume they release marks a significant step forward. 

The significance of the Journals most certainly does not lie in then- 
value as literary monuments. Even in the original Russian they are no more 
than the plodding chronicle that all Russian priests were required to keep 
and periodically submit for review to their bishops: so many baptized, so 
many chrismated, so many married, so many buried, etc. St Innocent also 
produced one (still unpublished in Russian or English), and objectively it is 
only slightly more interesting, as he was more flamboyant and less given to 
self-effacement. The very genre virtually guarantees that reading will be 
slow, although in the present translation a dearth of editing and proofreading 
has made the task more difficult than necessary. Ecclesiastical terminology 
in particular is garbled and inconsistent, though the extensive glossaries 
appended in part make up for this. 

The appeal of the book lies rather in the glimpses it provides into sundry 
intimacies of early nineteenth-century life in the Aleutian chain and, more 
importantly, into the pastoral soul of a man too long overlooked by history. 
As such, they should intrigue a broad spectrum of both ecclesiastical and 
secular scholars. 

Fr Netsvetov (1804-1864) was the offspring of a Russian hunter and a 
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native woman, and was thus born to membership in that relatively privileged 
“middle class” upon which the Russian American Company pinned its hopes 
for success in the colonies. He and his brothers were educated in Russia and 
were expected to return and serve the company. Two chose navigation, but 
Iakov studied theology in Irkutsk. Ordained in 1828, he fulfilled his obliga¬ 
tion by assuming pastoral care for the Atka Island District, which lay West 
of Fr Venyaminov’s Unalaskan parish. He remained there until 1844, when 
Bishop Innocent transferred him to even greater responsibilities—and obscurity 
—on the Alaskan mainland. Here the Journals end. 

He came to Atka surprisingly naive about the Aleut people. He was fluent 
in their language, and used this to full effect, but he had, for instance, never 
seen an unprocessed sea lion! Early on he asked to join a hunt—which he 
details with some relish. Most often he is taciturn and maddeningly unemo¬ 
tional; events as shocking as the deaths of his wife and father or the destruc¬ 
tion of his house by fire are related only in passing. Only once in 250 pages 
does he fully bare his soul—in reporting a case of demonic possession that 
threatened to drag an entire village into apostasy. He blames himself for 
lack of vigilance, and details the steps he took to right the situation (but 
characteristically demures when it comes to discussing the actual crimes of 
the woman possessed). In the final pages, as the American diocese is being 
created—and molded into its first bishop’s energetic likeness—one sees a 
flowering in Netsvetov’s enthusiasm and activity. 

It is probably inevitable that one will read and evaluate this book in 
the light of Netsvetov’s contemporary, St Innocent. The obscure Creole priest 
does not suffer in the comparison. He travelled as widely, suffered as miser¬ 
ably and labored as valiantly under nearly identical conditions (except that 
he was able to visit a greater number of villages during the winter months). 
He read Innocent’s East Aleut translations and annotated them for use in 
his own flock’s dialect. (The Journals are unfortunately silent on this project.) 
As one follows Netsvetov’s work year after year it becomes abundantly clear 
that his humble leadership was producing in the people real, sustained growth 
in Christian life and understanding. A priest can hope for little more. We 
are fortunate at long last to be able to contemplate his sojourn among us, and 
leave off in 1842 longing to examine the record of his next twenty years. 

Paul D. Garrett 
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With this study on 1 Thessalonians, Paul Tarazi, Associate Professor of 
Old Testament at St Vladimir’s Seminary, has started commentaries on the 
letters of St Paul. He indicates that others will follow in a series entitled 
“Orthodox Biblical Studies.” Judging from what is given here, we may expect 
that subsequent commentaries will be a significant contribution to Orthodox 
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follow in using the book. He should come to the commentary with a pre¬ 
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least two levels of commentary. On the one hand, there are critical notes, 
comments on specific problems encountered in the text, discussions of the 
meaning of Greek words, etc.; on the other hand, there is a running com¬ 
mentary intended to be read and followed with profit by any reader, whether 
or not he knows Greek or is interested in technical matters of scholarship. 

In the commentary itself, the author pays careful attention to the evi¬ 
dence of Acts 17, which refers to St Paul’s visit and work in Thessalonica. 
In his exegesis of 1 Thessalonians 2:3-6, 14-16, he shows that Acts reflects 
the historical situation. He rightly argues that the statement in Acts 17:2, that 
Paul was explaining the scriptures in Thessalonica “for three weeks,” does 
fcot imply that he stayed in the city for only three weeks but that he was 
tolerated in the synagogue and allowed to proclaim the risen Christ only for 
three sabbaths. After preaching for three consecutive sabbaths, Paul was, 
as we suppose, expelled from the synagogue, but not necessarily from the 
city itself. If there are discrepancies between Acts and St Paul’s letter, then 
Fr Tarazi asks that we give more weight and attention to the letter, for it 
contains information furnished by Paul himself and was written much earlier 
than Acts. The letters, then, are more important as primary sources, but the 
book of Acts is indispensable for placing the apostle’s work in the proper 
chronological and geographic setting. 

In the best sense of the word, St Paul was a man of tradition. The author 
of the commentary repeatedly points out that the apostle of the gentiles 
drew upon the life and teaching of the early Church as well as upon his own 
experience. He depended upon this tradition, he used it, and he took his 
imagery “from the stock of church tradition which kept the teaching of 
Jesus Christ in this regard and which we encounter in detail in the synoptic 
gospels” (161), as Fr Tarazi notes concerning St Paul’s teaching about the last 
days. St Paul in his preaching stressed the sonship of Jesus (1 Th 1:1, 10), 
introducing it not as something new coming from himself, but as something 
that was already believed, as belonging to the very heart of the Christian 
gospel. This gospel embraces likewise Christ’s resurrection and his coming 
from heaven, past and future events. “Thus the being of the believer, which 
lies in the gospel, has two essential points of reference: the resurrection of 
Jesus and his coming. And neither is of this world. Therefore, the faithful 
is not of this world. Yet he is in it, reminding everybody that ‘true’ life is 
first and last in Jesus, since it originates in his resurrection and reaches out 
to where he is” (72)—that is, with his Father. 

The main theme of the epistle, “concerning those who are asleep,” is 
well and clearly treated. Commenting on the text of 1 Thessalonians 4:15ff, 
Fr Tarazi effectively points out that the faithful in Thessalonica “are not in¬ 
quiring about the Lord’s coming as such, but rather about the fate of their 
deceased relatives and friends; consequently the apostle’s answer is restricted 
to that . . . The point in v 15 is not the Lord’s coming, but that we, who are 
left until his coming, shall not precede those who have fallen asleep” (150). 
This emphasis and the perspective that it conveys is of importance not only 
for an understanding of this passage, but also for a better insight into the 
whole problem of the expectation of Christ’s second coming in the early 
Church. Throughout the commentary, the reader will find valuable insights 
and fresh approaches to old problems. 

We must note, however, certain omissions in this book. The reader would 
have been helped by a detailed outline of the epistle at the very beginning, 
which would reflect its main topics. Verse-by-verse commentary does not 
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necessarily convey them all. There is a need to know the immediate context 
of the verse under discussion. For instance, all the verses of 1 Thessalonians 
4:1-12 belong together, for they are a call, an exhortation to purity of life. 
By examining each verse separately we lose some of the positive tenor of the 
whole passage. Taken as a whole, the verses emphasize the positive side; they 
exhort us to practice chastity, honesty and brotherly love. But if these verses 
are examined individually, out of context, the stress may appear to be nega¬ 
tive— i.e., one should abstain from sins and excesses, which is the stress we 
find in his commentary. A selected bibliography of the most useful books 
and commentaries on 1 Thessalonians would be of help to those who would 
like to study some aspects of the letter more fully. They would also receive 
valuable guidance if a brief evaluation of these books had been included. And 
it would also have been an asset if 2 Thessalonians had also been included 
in this first volume. 

These faults do not diminish the merit of the book, however. It is a 
valuable, readable and rich commentary. The author gives us a detailed inter¬ 
pretation of some important Greek terms and passages in 1 Thessalonians and 
reveals their significance for a deeper understanding not only of the epistle 
under discussion but also of St Paul’s theological perspective. What should be 
emphasized at the end is Tarazi’s effort and ability to keep exegesis and 
theology together and to indicate how biblical scholarship can be used effec¬ 
tively in preaching. 

Veselin Kesich 
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